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WITHOUT entirely superseding the old routes to the East, by 
the East, the opening of a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, across the continent of North America, will unquestionably 
have a most important effect upon the future history of commerce 
and of the intercommunication of nations, quite as great as the 
doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama on the 
20th of November, 1497. The most ancient lines of communica- 
tion between the East and the West were by the Persian Gulf, 
Babylonia and Assyria, and Tyre and Sidon. The Macedonians 
and the Saracenic khalifs maintained a somewhat similar line. 
Rome, when mistress of the world, assailed Carthage simp! 
because she attempted to rival her in the trade of the Orient. In 
the middle ages, the more central routes by Asia Minor and 
Byzantium, and by the Caspian and Astrakhan, came into vogue, 
and whatever changes are brought about by opening routes to the 
Kast by the West, Central Asia will still always pour a certain 
amount of her produce into Europe by Russia, the development 
of which commerce is the secret of the progress made by that 
nation in the direction of Samarkand and Bokhara, of the Issi Kul 
and Yarkand, of the Amur, the Ussuri, and Manchuria. These 
are points which, with the comparative advantages offered by 
westerly routes, we have in the steadfast and unswerving, and, we 
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2 
oe not unenlightened, regard for the imperial interests of the, 
rea 


m which have always guided and influenced us in ‘the geogra- 
phical articles which have appeared in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, not failed to expose and discuss at length upon previous 

But it is not only by Russia, by Persia, and by Asia Minor, 
with their old Venetian and Genoese emporiums, that commerce 
will ever find a modified outlet, it must not be lost sight of 
that a railway by the Euphrates or Tigris valleys would reduce 
the distance from London and Western Europe to Galoutta by 
more than one-half. Calcutta may indeed be assumed to be three 
times the distance from London by the western route, taken at 
the bulk of the spheroid, than by the Euphrates line, and two anda 
half by the more northerly parallel of approach, or by British 
North America. 

But this does not apply to Japan, to China, to the East Indian 
Archipelago, nor to Australia and New Zealand ; and apart from 
the inevitable fact that San Francisco will become, in a very brief 
space of time, the emporium of the east for all the New World, 
as it will be by railway with all the eastern states, whatever 
products found their way from the East to America by Europe, 
will now be swept away as if with a magician’s wand, 

There are times and tides in the affairs of nations as of men, 
which, if not taken before the ebb, flow away into disaster, deca- 
dence, and ultimate ruin. Assyria, Greece, and Rome, are his- 
torical examples of the fact. Unite India with China by railway 
(we will in a future article point out how the progress of Russia 
towards Pekin by Manchuria can be baffled, in a commercial point 
of view, on the coast of China), and unite India with the Medi- 
terranean by railway, and it will be long yet before the supremacy 
of Great Britain in the eastern seas will have to give way before 
that of either Russia or America. But, in the mean time, as Pro- 
vidence has, in its infinite kindness, reserved to us a continuous 
line of country across the continent of North America from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with a vast region open to colonisation, no 
end of mineral as well as of agricultural wealth, admirable ports, 
and, what the Yankees would call a world of water-power, we 
should be the veriest dolts that ever existed if we did not strain 
every nerve and muscle to compete with the Americans in opening 
a trade with the East by the West, at the same time that we did 
our best to develop and uphold the old lines by the East. As is 
the case with all nations wrapped up in the frivolity and egotism 
of insignificant pester personalities and party questions, the 
country 18 too often agitated from one end to the other by matters 
which in reality possess as much importance in regard to the future 
wealth, welfare, and power of Great Britain, when compared with 
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the maintenance of our commercial superiority over the world, as 
the strut of a jack in office does to the dignity and force embodied 
in the enterprise and fortitude of our commercial marine, and in 
the indomitable spirit and courage of those who have founded, 
peopled, and subjugated new countries and nations by the arts of 


The publication of a little work on the Overland Route through 
British North America, by Mr. Waddington, a gentleman who has, 
we understand, personally explored a large portion of the region 
through which rhe proposed route would have to pass, without any 
advantage to himself, beyond the consciousness of labouring in a 
patriotic cause, affords too good an opportunity for reopening a 
question of such paramount importance, that it should be 
over. Mr. Waddington takes “ the subject in the sense of meeting 
objections—not a bad way of eliminating the truth of the matter. 
These are as follows: 1st. The supposed geographical difficulties to 
the north and west of Lake Superior, and those much more real 
through the Rocky Mountains and British Columbia. 2nd. The 
supposed severity of climate and general unfitness of the country 
to be traversed for settlement. 3rd. The greater distance across 
the Continent to the north, as compared to the south. 4th. The 
difficulty of constructing a railroad through a wild unsettled country. 
5th. The opposing rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 6th. The 
possibility of difficulties at some future day with the United States, 
combined with the existence of a sparse population and a long line 
of defenceless frontier; and, consequently, the little confidence 
placed by English capitalists in anything appertaining to Canada. 
7th. The enormous expense of the undertaking. 8th. The cost of + 
railroad traffic across the Continent, and, consequently, the small 
amount of traffic to be expected. 9th. And last, not least, the 
anti-colonial theories of the day, and the growing dislike to spend 
money on our foreign possessions, 

First, then, as to the geographical difficulties. It has hitherto 
been generally believed, for want of more ample information, that 
the country north of Lake Superior was broken and barren in the 
extreme, thus rendering it unfit for settlement, and consequently 
to serve for an overland communication with the west. Such a 
conclusion can only have been founded upon the forbidding aspect 
of the mountains which form the northern shores of Lakes Superior 
and Huron; and which, as seen by travellers from the water, with 
their bold naked sides and peaks, treeless and bare of vegetation, 
present, it is true, a scene of thorough desolation. But the explora- 
tions which were made last year in that direction, by the Canadian 
government, prove that this apparently formidable range of moun- 
tains has no breadth, and is as circumscribed in a northerly direction 
as its southern flanks are precipitous. So much so, that at one 
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point the watershed towards Hudson’s Bay comes within eight 
miles of Lake Superior; whilst to the north lies a vast level 
country of clayey formation, extending with little interruption to 
Hudson’s Bay. Good crops of wheat are raised at New Brunswick 
House, on Moose River, in lat. 49 deg. 35 min.; and as the level 
tract of country south of thisis (with the exception of some portions 
north of the Montreal river, which are poor and sandy) of much 
the same quality as that of the Ottawa country, it may be safely 
inferred that the whole country is fit for settlement. 

The facilities for a railroad through this country are remarkable. 
From Ottawa to the mouth of the Montreal river—two hundred 
and eighty miles—the country, which is well known, presents no 
serious etide; and the highest point between Ottawa and 
Nipigon river, at the head of Lake Superior, is supposed not to 
exceed eight hundred and thirty feet above the sea. Lake 
Superior itself being six hundred and twenty-seven feet. A direct 
line could indeed be carried from Quebec to Nipigon river, along 
the watershed between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay, thus 
avoiding three hundred miles of frontier; but this is altogether_out 
of the question, the length of road would be increased two hundred 
and fifty miles, and Halifax is open throughout the year, whilst the 
port of Quebec is closed. The railway from Halifax to Montreal 
must then constitute the first portion of an interoceanic railway in 
British North America. 

We had, in common with others, always imagined from Pro- 
fessor Hind’s, and other reports, that the great difficulties of the 
vast lake district lying between Lakes Superior and Winipeg 
consisted in marsh; but we are now told that the country between 
Nipigon river and Sturgeon lake, and between the Lake of the 
W oods and Winipeg, is essentially rocky! Further, south of this 
line a route four hundred and ninety-nine miles in extent, of which 
three hundred and cight are navigable by steamers has been laid 
down by the Canadian government, extending from Thunder Bay 
on Lake Superior (where a silver mine of surpassing richness has 
lately been discovered), and Fort Garry on the Red River. The 
opening of this line, and the building of a dam at Dog Lake, were 
commenced last year, but suspended soon after the installation of 
the New Dominion. 

“These geographical facts,” says Mr. Waddington, who exposes 
them at greater length, “some of which are laid before the public 
for the first time, settle the question as to the supposed preference 
to be given for any future road to a line through the State of 
Minnesota (whence the Red River Settlement at present gets its 
supplies), and which, instead of being the ‘true and only prac- 
ticable route from the North Atlantic to the Pacific,’ as some parties 
have maintained, would in all respects be by far the most round- 
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about. A railroad from Ottawa to Fort Garry, passing north of 
Lake Superior, would not only form one single straight line in the 
direction of the Yellow Head Pass through the Rocky Mountains, 
but would pass entirely through British territory, and at a suitable 
distance from the frontier. Whether by the pro lake-route, 
or by railroad, a communication with the Red River Settlement 
ought to be opened;~a colony more neglected by the mother 
mans 3 (except in so far as establishing an episcopacy there) was 
never known in history, and it is a mere question of time, if left 
much longer in its present state of isolation, how soon it will con- 
stitute a part of the United States.” 

Further west, the prairie country and great plain of the Saskat- 
chewan—the best access to which 1s shown to be in our own hands 
—extends from the Lake of the Woods to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, presenting one thousand miles of the easiest ground in 
the world for the construction of a railroad, and of the most 
admirably suited in point of climate and fertility for settlement. 
Unlike the arid American desert, inhabited by hostile Indians, the 
proposed line would pass here over one of the richest, most beautiful, 
and fertile regions in the world, containing more than sixty thousand 
square miles, or over forty millions of acres, clear and ready for 
the plough, lying directly between the Canadian dominion and 
British Columbia, and possessing every qualification for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The Americans themselves admit, in their Reports to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, that a line of communication, where 
prairies covered with luxurious grasses are mingled with stretches 
of woodland, and watered by numerous lakes and streams, would, 
if once opened, soon be fed by an agricultural population from one 
extremity to the other. “ It will in all respects compare favourably 
with some of the most densely peopled portions of the continent of 
Europe. In other words, it is admirably adapted to become the 
seat of a numerous, hardy, and prosperous community. It has an 
area equal to eight or ten first class American States. Its great 
river—the Saskatchewan—carries a navigable waterline to the ver 
base of the Rocky Mountains, It is not at all improbable that the 
valley of this river may yet offer the best route for a railroad to the 
Pacitic.” “Indeed, for settlement,” adds Mr. Waddington, “ there 
remains nothing of the kind to be compared with it, either in the 
United States or British North America.” 

Beyond this beautiful plain, the seat in future days of one of 
the most powerful of the United States, or of one of ‘the most 
flourishing and hardy British colonies, as may at present be 
elected, we come to the Rocky Mountains, which form the limit 
of British Columbia and to the hilly regions which compose the 
greater part of the interior of that colony. But here the diffi 
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culties to be surmounted are far more serious, and, compared with 
them, those around Lake Superior are as child’s play. Mr. 
Waddington lays claim to having discovered, by a series of 
lengthened and expensive explorations, a practicable road through 
the Cascade or Coast Range which communicates by the valley of 
the Upper Fraser with the Yellow Head Pass, through the Rocky 
Mountains, in latitude 52deg. 54min. The difficulty of con- 
necting the different passes to the south, and nearer the boundary 
line explored by Palliser, Hector, Blakiston, Sullivan, and others, 
with any good batvour on the Pacific, has hitherto rendered them 
of no use, and Mr. Waddington argues that the northern route by 
the Yellow Head Pass, and then over the Chilcoaten Plain to 
Bute Inlet, is the only feasible one for a railroad to the Pacific. 

The objections to the southern passes lies in the arid nature of 
the country traversed by the South Saskatchewan, its proximity 
to the boundary line and the hostile disposition of the Indians, 
Next, in the much greater altitude of the passes, the sharpness of 
the grades and curves, and the greater amount of snow. Further, 
in the circuitous course the route would be obliged to follow 
through the western portion of the Rocky Mountains, after having 
cr the main crest or water-shed; amounting to nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles of most expensive railroad. The Cascade 
Range presents the same difficulties in these southern latitudes, 
the greater part of the mountainous country thus traversed is 
utterly worthless ; and lastly, the difficulties of access to the port 
of New Westminster render it totally unfit for the terminus of an 
overland railroad. 

The points in favour of a more northerly route are, first, the 
now well-known fertility of the whole country drained by the 
North Saskatchewan, rom | commonly called the “ Fertile Belt,” a 
peculiarity to which we had occasion long ago to call our readers’ 
attention. Secondly, the greater navigability of the north branch, 
and the presence of coal on several points. Thirdly, the natural 
connexion of this line with the road by Jasper’s anes and the 
Yellow Head Pass. This latter pass presents a natural break 
through the Rocky Mountains; its greatest altitude is only three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty feet above the sea; the indians 
cross Over it in winter, nor does the snow render it impassable at 
any time. It further requires no tunnel. Fourthly, the ready 
and easy communication offered for two hundred and eighty miles 
by the Upper Fraser and its valley, through a comparatively open 
and fertile tract of country. Fifthly, the opening up of the gold 
mimes in and around Cariboo, which at present can only be 
reached by three hundred and eighty miles of wearisome, moun- 
taimous, Waggon road; so that only the very richest claims have 
been hitherto worked. Sixthly, the opening up of the Chilcoaten 
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Plain, the only one of any extent in British Columbia, and which 
contains millions of acres fit for settlement. Seventhly, the 
facilities offered by the Bute Inlet Valley, which presents a level 
pray Sguiy-fous miles long, through the Cascade Range, the 
only known available opening for constructing a railroad to the 
salt water. Eighthly, the superiority of the harbour at the head 
of the inlet, its proximity to the coal mines at Nanaimo, and its 
easy and safe connexion with Victoria, Vancouver Island, and the 
ocean. 

It is thus contlusively shown, that the geogrs hical difficulties 
which have been so much talked of thro British America, 
either do not exist or can be avoided; so ‘that there no longer 
remains a doubt as to the facility of constructing a railroad acrogs 
the continent in almost a straight line from Ottawa to the Yellow 
Head Pass, and thence to the Pacific, Indeed, the general 
facilities for that purpose are as great through British territory as 
the difficulties on the American line, which we have noticed at 
length in a previous article, are considerable. Add to this, that 
the greater portion of the line is fitted for settlement, and that 
whilst San Francisco possesses no coal for railway or steam-boat 
purposes, the Saskatchewan Valley and Bute Inlet would be 
abundantly provided with this valuable mineral product, 

The severity of the climate has been greatly exaggerated. The 
amount of snow is certainly a serious obstacle to the running of 
trains in winter; but, as a general rule, the snow in Canada is 
easily removed by the snow-ploughs, which are used both there 
and in the Eastern States, and the trains run regularly all winter, 
with the exception of an occasional snow storm. It is a remark- 
able fact, however, that as we get farther into the interior, the 
thickness of snow continues to diminish with the decrease of 
atmospheric moisture, till, on the plain of the Saskatchewan, it 
does not pack over fourteen inches thick in winter, and then 
evaporates quickly, whilst m the maritime provinces cast of 
Quebec, it les sometimes from four to five feet deep. Even in 
Yellow Head Pass, it barely attains from two to three feet. In 
British Columbia, the mean temperature is much higher than on 
the western coast in the same parallels, Hence, in Victoria, snow 
rarely falls, the arbutus grows to the size of a tree, and the climate 
yo resembles that of Nantes or La Rochelle in France, 


As to the general fitness of the country for settlement, that is 
well established with regard to the clayey level which extends for 
seven hundred and fifteen miles from Ottawa to Nipigon river at 
the head of Lake Superior. Between the Nipigon and Winipeg 
rivers, the cultivable areas are more limited, but where they do 


oceur they are most precious. Further west, the beauty of the 
“ Fertile Bel hich 


t,” which stretches in a north-westerly direction for 
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one thousand miles, is now generally recognised, and is becoming 
world-renowned. It has been truly named a “ Paradise of Fer- 
tility,” and its climate is even more suitable to the emigrant from 
No Europe, than that south of the Missouri, where summer 
droughts are common, and these alternate with excessive winter 
colds and snows. 

In British Columbia there exists, as we have seen, a large tract 
of fine country along the Upper Fraser; and further west, the 
pro line traverses the great central plain of the colony—a 
raw itself—full of agricultural and pastoral wealth, and con- 
taining over twenty millions of acres, two-thirds of which are fit 
for cultivation. hen we compare this succession of fertile lands 
with the sterile regions of the American desert, though traversed 
by the Central Pacific Railroad in one of its narrowest and least 
arid portions, and the facilities of the British line over the Ameri- 
can in an engineering point of view, we may feel ashamed to think 
that we have made so little use of the superior advantages at our 
disposal, and that the Americans, under far greater obstacles, have 
got so far ahead of us. 

In summer time, when the navigation of the St. Lawrence is 
open, the distance by rail from Montreal to Bute Inlet, would be 
over three hundred miles less than from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. But in winter, when passengers and goods would have to 
be unshipped at Halifax, the distance would be over four hundred 
miles in Revests of New York. Mr. Waddington is inclined to 
favour Shippegan as a winter port on the Atlantic, which would 
reduce the difference to a little over two hundred miles. It is, he 
says, one/of the finest harbours in the world, and only twenty- 
seven miles further off from Liverpool. 

The harbour at Bute Inlet is open all the year round, and, ac- 
cording to Professor Maury, “the trade winds place Vancouver 
Island on the wayside of the road from China and Japan to San 
Francisco so completely, that a vessel trading under canvas to the 
latter place, would take the same route as if she were bound for 
Vancouver Island.” This circumstance attests to the superior 
advantages of a railroad across British North America, which, 
besides the advantages of possessing the nearest port to the East 
on the Pacific, would have its terminus on the Atlantic in summer 
at an equal distance from Liverpool with New York, and five 
hundred and fifty miles nearer in winter. 

This is so perfectly well known to the Americans, that they are, 
with their accustomed energy and activity, preparing the con- 
struction of a North Pacific Railroad. This hae is to run from 
Lake Superior along the Upper Missouri to Puget Sound, a 
distance of one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five miles, 
and the total length across the continent from New York via 
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Chicago and St. Paul, will be three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-four miles, or two hundred and thirty-seven less than b 
the Central Pacific. Unless a counterline be laid through Britis 
territory, this road will furnish the only outlet to the River 
Settlement and Saskatchewan territory, and thus prepare the way 
for their separation from the Confederation of British North Ame- 
rica and from the mother country. 

With respect to the difficulties of constructing a railroad through 
an unsettled country, such do not deter the Americans. They 
have learnt from experience that settlement and the institutions of 
civilisation not only follow, but it may be said actually accompany 
the construction of a railroad. This is a point we have before 
dwelt upon as inaugurating a new era in the history of railway 
enterprise. Such would undoubtedly be the case in British Ame- 
rica, the moment the fertility and beautiful character of the 
country which it will traverse is generally known. 

It has been said that Canada itself is not yet fully occupied, 
wherefore, then, should people push into regions far beyond? But 
the fact is notorious that all the good lands in Canada, within reach 
of the present communications, have been taken up; so that those 
left in the market are comparatively worthless, and those in private 
hands are too dear. Emigrants are every day pushing on in con- 
sequence from Canada towards the back states of the. union. 
Great Britain has an area equal to eight or ten of these American 
States, adapted for settlement, but closed against emigration 
simply for want of a road. Yet has this very territory been gifted 
by nature with water communications of the very first order, which 
will not only become invaluable at a future day for colonial inter- 
communication and transporting the farming produce of the 
settlers; but, pending the construction of a railroad, would only 
require a few connecting links to make them available, so as to 
ofier an easy mode of conveyance during seven to eight months in 
the year across the whole continent, and that at a moderate cost. 
Let the Americans, says Mr. Waddington, get possession of that 
magnificent river (the Saskatchewan), and, as on the Fraser in 
1858, which till then had been declared to be unnavigable, the 
steam-whistle would soon be heard along its banks, from the con- 
fines of Lake Winipeg to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

The rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which have pre- 
served this most remarkable region of lakes, rivers, and prairie 
land, waiting for lowing herds, pleasant homesteads, and a thriving 
and contented population, for a hunting ground, have alone been 
the cause of its exclusion from the rest of the world, and of its 
being tabooed from emigration. Whether the company will cede 
the territory or not for compensation, whether Canada will find 
the money without mulcting New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 
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what does not concern them, or whether it will repudiate paying 
for territory which belonged to France and not to England at the 
date of their charter, government must show a determination to 
remove this real difficulty, so that the question may be settled as 
speedily as possible, before a road of any kind can be opened 
across the continent. ~ 

It has been said that Canada a long line of defenceless 
frontier, and is at the mercy of a powerful, ambitious, and not 
over-scrupulous neighbour. If this were really the case, nothing 
would tend so much to the defence of that frontier as to give easy 
means of communication along the whole extent of the line; as 
nothing would so strengthen British North America as to fill it 
with a hardy and industrious population. But the invasion of a 


‘country is one thing and its conquest another, and, as Mr. Wad- 


dington justly remarks, as long as the Canadians remain as loyal 
to England as they now are, and are likely to be, and have been 
for a century, there is little danger of any such an event. The 
y atom ra, attempted once or twice to overrun the provinces, 
but they have always been beaten, and the struggles of 1812, 
1813, and 1814, prove that the Canadians can defend every inch 
of their territory, and drive back their enemies wheri attacked in 
their homes, e weakest points in the case of an invasion of 
the British territory would unquestionably be those in which there 
are fewest settlers, as in the case of the Red River settlement and 
the Saskatchewan and Hudson’s Bay Company’s hunting-grounds. 
Their settlement, then, so far from weakening our military position 

as was asserted in parliament (as if an increase of population could 
become a source of weakness), would remove at once both the 
pretext and the facility for invasion. It is well known how much 
the Americans envy us the possession of the territory in question, 
whose resources are boundless, and yet utterly neglected by us. 
That such a beautiful country should be made a preserve for wild 
beasts, and converted into a wilderness, when millions of our 
countrymen, who are without a home of their own, would be too 
happy to have a few acres, and might have them with a little 
assistance; whilst the settlers who occupy the smallest portion of 
it, at the Red River Settlement, are so neglected and cut off from 
the rest of the world, that they are obliged to burn their corn for 
want of a market, is, as Mr. Waddington further adds, “a sin 
before God and man; a stain upon the national character.” That 
this standing reproach should apply more directly to government 
may be true; but when a territory like that of the Saskatchewan 
is placed by Providence in the hands of an enlightened and power- 
ful nation like the English, such neglect on their part becomes a 
breach of trust and a dereliction of duty, and we deserve to be 
deprived of it. Mr. Howe, of Nova Scotia, when contresting the 
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progress 6f the Western States with the unoccupied condition of 
that wonderful tract of country, asked, pertinently enough, “ What 
has England ever done with that territory?” 

Canada itself is strongly opposed to any union with the Republic. 
There is little sympathy in that country with institutions, the 
defects in the workings of which, however ignored by superficial 
admirers at a distance, are far too apparent to such near observers. 
On the frontier men are in daily intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, and it is proverbial that, the nearer the frontier, the 
greater the aversion to live under American rule. Free from the 
elements of discord and the other sad consequences of a prolonged 
civil war, from the burden of heavy taxation, from the curse of 
political hacks and intrigues, and the most glaring political corrup- 
tion, the Canadian stands aloof, and, proud of the real liberty he 
enjoys, compares the superior advantages of his position with that 
of his republican neighbours. As long, therefore, as the conduct 
of England towards Canada remains liberal and conciliating, it 
will be warmly reciprocated and doubly repaid by the friendly 
and increasing commercial intercourse of half a continent; whilst 
any attempt at aggression on the part of the United States would 
instantly convert the Canadians into the bitterest of enemies, and 
if persisted in, might bring on, in another form and under different 
circumstances, a species of civil war, with a repetition of the 
scenes of mutual extermination which decimated the South. May 
we trust that nothing so fearful will ever come to pass. 

The great expense of the undertaking has been one of the 
strongest arguments urged against it; but Mr. Waddington de- 
clares that the cost of an overland railroad with a 4 ft. 841m. gauge 
(a 3 ft. 6in. gauge would be much cheaper, and has been found 
to work admirably in countries sparsely populated), from Ottawa 
to the Pacific, would be, from what he says he has seen of the 
nature of the country, with no land or lumber to pay for, no 
fencing or parliamentary expenses, and provided the extravagance 
so common in the construction of English railways be carefully 
avoided, relatively small. He calculates the expense, roundly, at 
twenty-seven millions sterling, exclusive of interest during the 
construction and until the line be in activity; of which twelve 
would be for the portion from Ottawa to Fort Garry, which 
would open an immediate communication through British North 
America all the year round. 

We shall be told, of course, that such an outlay is far too great 
to be thought of. But what we have to consider is not merel 
the amount, but the object to be attained, and whether that 1s 
commensurate with the outlay. If the commercial supremacy of 
England is at stake, and that has been pretty clearly shown to be 
the case, what are seven-and-twenty millions, as compared with the 
Jan.—VOL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXVII. C 
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downfall which must inevitably follow such a loss, and the decay 
and ruin of our country? Never was so large a sum of money 
more usefully or more wisely applied, and in vain might we 
ransack the Ristory of our national debt to find a parallel, - In 
times past, a single subsidy to some continental potentate has often 
cost more. 

The nation, however, might be spared any such outlay if a com- 
pany could be found to undertake the work—a thing which would 
most likely be accomplished by offering liberal grants of land, 
which are at present of no value, but which in the Western States 
have in several instances paid the whole cost of the railroad; by 
engaging to subsidise mail steamers in connexion with the line, as 
soon as required, on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, instead of as 
at present to New York; by authorising the company to issue 
mortgage bonds to a certain amount, and by paying the interest 
as a bonus or encouragement (so as to dimimsh to some extent 
the risk, if any, and the large amount of capital required), until 
the road was completed and became self-paying. Four per cent., 
on a gradual outlay of twenty-seven millions spread over six years, 
would amount to about four millions and a half, or less than the 
sum about to be advanced for the acquisition of our telegraphs, or 
that expended on the Abyssinian Expedition. If the latter has 
added so much to the grandeur and prestige of the English name, 
there can be no reason why a similar amount should not be readily 
granted, when the object to be attained is pregnant with such in- 
finitely greater consequences. But Canada, who would gain so 
immeasurably by the undertaking, should also contribute her 
share ; in which case, the sacrifice would be trifling for England, 
as it would be temporary for both countries. “I leave these 
considerations,” says Mr. Waddington, “to the statesman who 
may hold the reins of government when parliament again as- 
sembles. Without, perhaps, being aware of it, the commercial 
destinies of the country will then be in his hands; and I will 
merely add, that he may not only immortalise himself by bringing 
forward and accomplishing such a measure, but that he would 
have the support of the whole nation, if once made to understand 
the issue of the case, and that the future of England depended on 
it.” Unfortunately this is begging the question. England is so 
occupied with internal questions, that it has not time to consider 
its foreign interests. There are questions connected with our vast 
possessions in Asia and Australia, as well as in British America, 
upon which we have dilated at length for years, with but trifling 
effect. Were our colonies represented, as they ought to be, in the 
House of Commons, this would not be the case, and the repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Victoria, New Zealand, and other territories 


peopled by Englishmen, would oblige the Bnitish representatives to 
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listen to projects of amelioration, whether they like it or not. It 
has always been the case, at an epoch of decadence, as when 
Hadrian removed the god-Termimus, from whence Trajan had 
placed him, that nations have allowed at such epochs mere party 
questions to take the place and supersede those of real and imperial 
interest. 

The proof of how rapidly an American railroad in the Western 
States is followed by settlement, is to be found in the astonishing 
increase in the earnings of some in the course of the last four 
years. Chicago and North-Western increased, for example, from 
2,811,544 dols. in 1863, to 11,532,348 dols. in 1867. Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific from 1,959,267 dols. to 4,153,281 dols. 
Southern Michigan from 3,302,543 dols. to 4,613,754 dols.; and 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western from 1,439,798 dols. to 3,784,816 
dols. in the same period of time. 

Mr. Waddington, taking the Report of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company as a basis for his calculations, and deducting over 
one half from these, estimates the returns at 1,650,000, against 
the American calculation of 5,690,7001., for less than two-thirds of 
the same distance. ‘This would at once give a dividend of six per 
centum on a capital of oo ame millions, This estimate does 
not include the produce of sale of lands, nor the carriage of mails, 
or of precious metals, or for the way traffic with the Cariboo gold 
mines and the Red River Settlement. 

Above all, such calculations do not include the vast development 
of trade and intercourse which must accompany the opening of such 
a thoroughfare. When we think that the distance to Sydney from 
Vancouver Island is, as contrasted with Panama, as seven thousand 
two hundred to eight thousand two hundred, or one thousand 
miles less; that the distance between Liverpool and Shanghai by 
this route will not exceed ten thousand four hundred miles, being 
less by four thousand than by the Cape, and three thousand six 
hundred less than by the Isthmus of Panama; that the time from 
London to Hong Kong would be reduced to about forty days, and 
that the English trade to China alone amounts to thirty-eight 
millions sterling, it is easy to see what amount of traflic would soon 
be running over this new “ great highway of nations,” with seven 
hundred millions of consumers in Asia at the terminus—a traffic 
sufficient to occupy a fleet of first-class steamers on either ocean ; 
and that if the Americans “ calculate” a return of fifteen million 
dollars on an outlay of eighty-five, or seventeen and a half per cent., 
the dividend on the British line, which is shorter and more directly 
in communication with the East, may with the utmost modesty be 
estimated at eight or ten per centum. To all this are to be added 
the proceeds of an overland telegraph. The telegraph which 
crosses the desert, from the Missouri to San Francisco on the 
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Pacific, paid more than the cost of its erection the first year; and 
there can be little doubt that the proposed line would likewise soon 
give large and increasing returns, which would be further augmented 
when submarine lines were laid across the Pacific to China and 
Japan, and to New Zealand and Australia. 

Unfortunately there are in Great Britain a class of anti-colonial 
theorists, who hold that if the Americans are outstripping us, and 
are opening a new great highway for nations, which will concen- 
trate the commerce of the world in the United States, we must let 
them do so rather than spend a halfpenny abroad. These are of 
the same class of disloyal subjects who would do away with our 
army and navy to cheapen the poor man’s breakfast (when by 
destroying our commerce they would make it tenfold dearer) ; 
would separate church and state, so that all ministrations should be 
voluntary, and fall into decay; and would cast our colonies and 
marine hip ing to the winds of heaven, so that we should at once 
not only fall into the condition of a third-rate power, but lay an 
open and defenceless prey to popery and military invasion or occu- 
pation at the same time. Such a policy is openly advocated, 
nominally in the cause and interests of the working man. The 
British workman must be far more ignorant than his so-called 
friends give him credit for, if he does not perceive that, with the 
loss of our mercantile marine and supremacy at sea, of our colonial 
and other trade, and the disappearance of capital, with our eon- 
stitution and Protestant liberties; our factories and enterprise in 
every direction would follow in the wake, and the working man, 
instead of being benefited by the said policy, would be utterly 
ruined and reduced to beggary. 

Britain is at the best a small island. Our forefathers have, b 
their enterprise and industry, working under a constitution which 
is the envy of the world, made it what it is, by our factories, our 
foreign commerce, our colonies, and our foreign possessions. All 
history and experience show that we owe our power, greatness, 
and prosperity, to our extensive possessions; but all the teachings 
of history and experience have been repudiated by the new school 
of politics, which denies that we derive our present prosperity 
from any such source. Many of them even go further, and, 
indignant at the thought of any new expense, maintain that 
England without colonies would be more prosperous than with 
them! “It is in the nature of things,” they say, “that British 
North America, Canada, and British Columbia, and the trade and 
control of the Pacific, with all its consequences, should belong to 
the United States.” “We might, perhaps, be taxed to keep them, 
and therefore we had better make up our minds to give them up 
at once.” A more narrow-minded, erroneous, egotistical, and 
suicidal policy could not be devised by the most inveterate hater 
of his country. What thought can such a theorist have for his 
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children, or for succeeding generations? Let the future be dis- 
counted, let Great Britain be brought to beggary and ruin, so that 
J am spared a penny in the pound; and, after me, the deluge! 
The ei panacea these theorists have to propose for the state of 
things which they are anxious to bring about, is that of limiting 
the multiplication of the species. This when, by opening new 
countries to emigration, we are proposing to constitute millions of 
new British loyal landowners! Fortunately such theorists do not 
constitute the majority an the nation, and we hope never will 
do so. 

Making all reasonable deductions from the exaggerated hopes 
and pretensions of the Americans, no one in the United States 
expresses a doubt as to the success of the Central Pacific Railroad; 
and in San Francisco, such was the influence of the same conviction 
on the merchants and others, and their confidence in the results, 
that when Mr. Waddington was there, not above a year ago, 
ep he says, were literally rising up as if by magic. What, 
1e says, must be the feelings of every Englishman, when trying to 
calculate the consequences of such a commercial revolution! One 
which, unless counteracted, will at the very onset throw the Chinese 
trade and that of Japan into the hands of the Americans, The 
precious metals—the transmission of which to the Oriental ports 
has been hitherto by way of London—will in future be sent at 
half cost by this more speedy and direct route; thus making New 
York and San Francisco, instead of London, the financial and 
banking centres of the trade of the world. The business of all 
those of our merchants, who are at present engaged in direct trade 
with those countries, will be disturbed, if not wrested from them ; 
our communications with New Zealand and the Australian colonies 
displaced and thrown into foreign hands, and the general inroad 
into our commerce with the East will sound the first knell of 
England’s decline. 

This, too, at a time when Professor Maury, the celebrated 
American hydrographer, writing upon the commanding geogra- 
phical position of Vancouver’s Island in connexion with the dif- 
ferent routes for an overland railroad, has given it as his opinion, 
which a glance at the map will at once serve to confirm, that 
“ Vancouver Island commands the shores of Washington and 
Oregon, and whether the terminus of the North American road 
be on Puget Sound or at the mouth of the Columbia river, the 
munitions sent there could be used for no other part of the coast, 
for Vancouver overlooks them. ‘They could not, on account of 
Vancouver in its military aspects, be sent from the northern ter- 
minus to San Francisco and the south; nor could the southern 
road—supposing only one and that at the south—send supplies in 
war from its terminus, whether at San Diego or San Francisco, 
by sea either to Oregon or Washington, Vancouver would pre- 
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vent, for Vancouver commands their coasts as completely as Eng- 
land commands those of France on the Atlantic. So complete is 
this military curtain, that you never heard of France on the At- 
lantic sending succours by sea to France on the Mediterranean, or 
the reverse, in a war with England. The straits of Fuca are as 
close as the straits of Gibraltar.” 

What would become of the dominion and of her loyal feelings 
towards the mother country, adds-Mr. Waddington, to this opimion 
of the American hydrographer, if, after being elevated by England 
almost to the state of an independent nation, she were to be all at 
once deprived by our neglect of this communication with the Pacific, 
as well as of the intervening Saskatchewan territory, both so essen- 
tial to her development, to her maritime prosperity, her indepen- 
dence—nay, to her very existence. The interests of Canada and 
British Columbia, however identical with those of the mother 
country, are generally overlooked or neglected. Yet British Ame- 
rica is one in interest, and together with the mother country must 
be one in purpose, if the danger with which both are menaced is 
to be averted. For that purpose, the different provinces of British 
North America must not only be politically united, and that 
speedy, so as to form a whole, but must at the same time be more 

irectly and intimately connected with each other and with the 
mother country by means of regular steam communication. By 
these means British influences would be fostered and maintained, 
and immigration from the home country promoted ; until a friendly 
but independent power could be gradually developed in British 
America, which would not only be no longer at the mercy of the 
neighbouring republic, as some pretend, but would, on the 
contrary, form an important counterpoise to that of the United 
States, and constitute an additional guarantee for the peace of 
the world. 

Nor is there anything, we are further told, which.is far-fetched 
in such a prevision, which is fairly justified by the astonishing 
progress which Canada has made within the last twelve years; a 
progress greater in proportion, both morally and materially, than 
that in the United States. In travelling through Canada, one 
feels at every step that she must become a great nation in spite of 
all obstacles, and at the same time different in its origin, its asso- 
ciations, its feelings, and character, from that of the United 
States. Nobody can estimate the value of such a political ele- 
ment, or what such a country may become. As long as that 
counterpoise on the American continent existed, the power of the 
republic would be broken, whilst England would be mistress of a 
surer road to the East than that by the isthmus of Suez, or any 
other she could possess. But let that weight be thrown into the 
opposite scale, and the rule of the United States extended over 
British America, and the balance of power is gone. With North 
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America, England would lose the West Indies, and be stripped 
of every point on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; her commerce 
and prestige would be destroyed; her very security—with hostile 
armaments brought a thousand miles nearer to her coasts—endan- 
gered, and the peace of the world made a problem dependent 
on the goodwill or the caprice of the popular assemblies of the 
United States. 

In a debate on the subject in the House of Commons, and in 
reply to Sir Harry-Verney, who, like Lord Lytton, has always 
taken a deep interest in the question now before us, and who had 
insisted that the honour, interest, and duty of England alike 
required that she should take immediate action in the matter, the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies replied, “ He entertained 
no doubt that ultimately it would become the great thoroughfare 
of the world to the West, but (alluding to the opening of the 
Saskatchewan territory) there was not yet sufficient appreciation 
of its value in the public mind to cause the pressure, that he 
believed would yet be exerted, to be put upon the government to 
bring about a settlement of the question.” In other words, it was 
the duty of a constitutional ministry, though convinced them- 
selves, to await the pressure of public opinion before bringing for- 
ward such an important measure. 

The fault, then, lies with the nation at large in being so wrapt 
up in party feelings and local interests, as to lead it to neglect 
more important questions, The fact is, that England, whilst 
slumbering under the lethargic effects of prosperity, seems not only 
to have forgotten that it is to her numerous colonies, to the pos- 
session of the Indies, and the control of the trade between Europe 
and Asia, that she owes her wealth and her existence as a great 
nation, but she seems to think that these must last for ever with- 
out any further effort to retain them. In England, every one is 
so much absorbed in his own affairs, and so habitually ignorant on 
colonial matters, that if he has, perchance, heard of this Pacific 
railroad, he neither thinks about it, nor cares about it, still less 
has he reflected on its consequences; nor can he be brought to 
believe that the construction of a rival road can be anything more 
than a foreign question, which, however important to the United 
States or to British America, can have any influence on the 
prosperity and the future of Great Britain. 

People abroad, as 1s often the case, take a more general, and, 
therefore, more correct and enlightened view of the question, and 
the following extract from the Revue des Deux Mondes shows the 
importance attached to the subject long before the construction of 
the “Central Pacific Railway,” by a people little interested in it: 

“ England and the United States are both of them fully sensible 
that the time has arrived, when the sceptre of the commercial 
world must be grasped and held by the hand of that power which 
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shall be able to maintain the most certain and most rapid commu- 
nication between Europe and Asia. It is not merely by the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea that henceforth the trade with 
the East is going to be carried on. The Eastern Continent of 
Asia will be roused to a new commercial activity from other parts, 
and especially from the several ports of the Chinese Empire. Con- 

uently, the empire of the world, in a commercial point of view, 
will henceforth belong to that one of the two powers, of England 
or America, which shall be the first to find means to establish a 
direct road across the continent of America, whereby to commu- 
nicate more rapidly with the great East on the Pacific side, and 
with Europe on the Atlantic side. This will be the great high- 
way by which the products of the old world will have to be 
carried to the Eastern world. 

“ Hence it is that the victory, which is to give the empire of the 
world, will be gained by the power which shall be the first to 
establish the line of railroad across regions and countries which are 
yet unknown and unexplored. The struggle for the attainment 
of this great victory is well worth the trouble and expense which 
it will entail; for the empire of the seas and the commercial 
dominion over the whole world are the great stakes which are 
being played for.” 

It has os shown that the best and easiest line of communica- 
tion to the Pacific, across the North America Continent, is through 
British territory. Providence seems, indeed, as if it had left a strip 
stretching across from the Atlantic to the Pacific as a last chance 
for Great Britain. Hemmed in at one extremity by Oregon and 
Aliaska (incorrectly written Alaska), territories of the United 
States, to the south and‘to the north, its central portions held as 
hunting grounds by a Malthusian Company, and without means 
of access, except by the United States, the tenure of this strip of 
land becomes yearly more and more jeopardised. 

The struggle for commercial superiority, which has long been 
predicted, has now become imminent, and the day is fast approach- 
ing when that envied trade with the East, *‘ the diversion of which 
has marked the decline of empires,” is about to be wrested from 
are unless she hastens to parry the blow. In the mean 
while, the high road over which this race is to come off between 
the two greatest commercial nations in the world, with Europe 
for spectator and Asia to hold the stakes, is still open to the com- 

ting parties. The vantage ground is even in favour of England; 

ut while the latter has been in a state of somnolence, her active 
rival has been wide awake, and has left so much of the race behind 
her and got so far ahead, that nothing but the superiority of the 
two termini on the Atlantic and on the Pacific of the British line 
can oust her from her advantageous position. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 
BY E, M, DUFFY. 


THe First CuristMmas Evet. 


THE reign of that illustrious monarch King Christmas had com. 
menced again for the eighteen hundred and fifty-sixth time since 
its eventful opening, and the merry old king entered on his new 
career of the season with all the pomp that usually distinguishes 
his most excellent and gracious majesty—viz. wearing his royal 
mantle of snow and his regal diadem of frost, and the insignia of 
the noble order of the icicle depending conspicuously from his 
venerable and kingly neck. Truly was he a mighty monarch, 
and popular withal, as testified by the spirit of rejoicing pervading 
all classes of his subjects on his resuming the sceptre after an in- 
terregnum of a year. Not Henri IV. himself was ever more 
beloved or belauded by an adoring populace than this same 
antique, grey-bearded, grim-countenanced monarch was wor- 
shipped and glorified by his. Christmas! What sweet domestic 
visions fall like shadows from the magic lantern of memory on 
the tablets of the mind at the sound of the word! The heavy 
tramp of the boys home for the holidays, who seem like beings 
launched into a state of perpetual motion, a centrifugal force per- 
petually drawing them away from the domestic circle in the direc- 
tion of certain kennels and stables, while another co-existing 
attraction in the form of sundry mince-pies, and plum-puddings 
encircled by “blue ‘blazes,” serves to cast a just balance, and 
produce an equality of revolution within a certain orbit; the girls, 
grouped round the great fire in the drawing-room in cosy chat, or 
turned out in the daintiest of petticoats and most fascinating of 
little fur-topped boots to sniff the keen wintry air, and there are 
odd shyings of snow-balls, and scampers after each other through 
the snow, or mayhap a delightful turn on the ice with the magic 
clogs strapped on to the soles, which diversion involves from the 
fair glisseuses a labyrinth of pretty attitudes and performances, and 
little screams and frights, and an absolute impossibility (in par- 
ticular cases) of keeping up without a vast deal of support—you 
could not fancy how much, or rather you could very well if you 
had an acute imagination in such matters. Then comes the 
quickly closing winter evening, when the fire roars merrily up the 
dining-room chimney, as if in pure gleeful sympathy with these 
festive times, and the glittering festoons of mistletoe and glossy- 


leaved holly wink in the flickering light that plays a game of 
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cache-cache through the bright leaves and bnghter berries, and 
groups of young faces at the windows are “ peering out into the 
darkness to see some form arise,” the forms that are away on the 
moorland, and for whom the Christmas dinner is waiting. “ Will 
they come soon? The pudding will be spoiled and the roast beef 
overdone if they don’t.” Lo, there is a shout and a rush, and a 
half-dozen stalwart individuals, with guns shouldered and powder- 
flasks slouched, strut up to the hall door hike so many white Polar 
bears, or small roe te The door is opened amidst a torrent 
of laughter and mirth, and very peremptorily closed again, for 
there is a cold rush of air from the outer world like a gentle re- 
membrancer that all places are not equally blessed this Christmas 
night, and that there are wretched, shivering human beings for 
whom the word Christmas has no happy associations, no social, 
cheerful hopes, no love and kindness within its two short syllables. 
“Remember the poor!” Many a time has that dreary placard 
met my eye in bold characters on the doors of some charitable 
retreat for indigence, some receptacle for the waifs and strays of a 
great city. Ay, remember the poor! The pale one who stands 
at your door begging the crumbs that fall from your table where- 
with to quell his hunger; the homeless orphan, with no shelter © 
save the cold roof of the charity house; the aged and the totter- 
ing, whose sands of life are well-nigh numbered. It is the day 
sanctified by that most Godlike act of mercy that saved the fallen 
race of Adam, a grand self-sacrifice for a mighty end. Let mercy, 
then, establish her mild “thrice blessed” reign on this holiest of 
festivals, and “remember the poor.” 

By-and-by the wax lights are glinting in the big drawing-room, 
from which the carpets have been duly removed; the piano is 
wheeled out, and the last new waltz by Godfrey or a galop by 
Coote, flashes forth in clear sole-stirrmg tones, and the white 
gossamer vestures are flying, and the fair heads wreathed with 
the bright holly-berries are spinning round to the bewildering 
measure. 

For the eighteen hundred and fifty-sixth time did King Christ- 
mas resume his reign, did I say at the beginning of this paper, 
when with an airy movement that mischievous sprite called fancy 
seized my pen and whisked it off in her embraces. Let me 
humbly apologise for the unlicensed digression, et retournons a nos 
moutons, 

It was Christmas Eve in the village of Ashton-Henley, a wild 
locality on the bare Northumberland moorlands, with the desolate 
hills on every side and the wide sea in front, an expanse of moor- 
land and sea as far as the eye could reach. On the outskirts of 
the — in the great square block of building known as Ashton 
House, the merry old king was being inaugurated with becoming 
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splendour, and there were heaps of holly and ivy and sprigs of 
mistletoe tumbled together in the centre of the large dining-room, 
waiting patiently their transition to the walls, where they were 
to be twisted and twined and transmogrified into tasteful devices 
and graceful festoons, with wax lights of every colour—pink, green, 
and blue—glittering through them like the stars of a Libyan sky, 
There was to be a ball at Ashton House this Christmas Eve, for 
no less an event than the young heir’s attaining his majority was 
to be celebrated. Robert Ashton had reached his twenty-first 
year, amidst the general goodwill of all classes, gentle and simple, 
and though in the matter of elevation to certain rights and pri- 
vileges which the mature age of twenty-one usually implies, this 
ceremony of coming of age was a mere form, the young man 
having been undisputed master of Ashton and all its belongings 
since his nineteenth year, when death had removed his father from 
the head of the establishment, still there was a certain importance 
attached to it from the fact that he became an acknowledged 
magnate of his native county from that date, and the legal repre- 
sentative of the house of Ashton. Great, as I have said before, 
were the preparations for the festival, and every hand contributed 
its mite towards the work of beautifying. The two elder Miss 
Ashtons, with their younger sisters and their governess Miss Hyde, 
were assembled in the large drawing-room, draping its walls with 
holly and ivy in every appropriate and fantastic fashion imagin- 
able, arches and lover’s-knots and mottoes, interspersed with wax 
candles, and in the adjoining library the tables were being pre- 
pared for the supper. 

The old butler (a venerable domestic who had been in the 
family for upwards of forty years) was kept trotting up and down 
stairs like a hack horse. 

“God help my old bones and the rheumatiz,” he would say, 
as he hobbled off with a new commission. ‘* And still I would 
rayther refuse any of the ladies than Miss Hyde; howsomever it 
is, I feel as if she was an Ashton. She’s uncommon nice and 
gentle—uncommon so,” was his mental rejoinder every time he 
quitted the presence of the little governess, and there were few 
people on whom Miss Hyde’s spell had not fallen with similar 
force. 

The old women in the village looked out for her coming as 
eagerly as if some perennial benefit were to be derived therefrom, 
whereas the little governess had no gift, save a kind and cheerful 
word, to bestow on any one; the very ragamuflins grew subdued 
at her approach, and would as soon have thought of pitching 
their balls and marbles headlong into the river, as making any ex- 
hibition in her presence of that peculiar quality appertaining to 
their condition, technically known as “ brass.” By her two little 
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girl pupils was she especially beloved, and they clung to her like 
an elder sister, so that with these unusually favourable auspices 
to her weary life, the cold haughty deportment of the lady of 
Ashton House sat lightly on the soul’of Lucy Hyde, and a year 
and a half of her life had. assed contentedly enough on these wild 
moorlands, where the only diversification to the ordinary routine 
of life had been a heavy dinner-party, attended by sturdy, bovine- 
looking country gentlemen, whose conversation had a most 
prononeée tendency to the bucolic. Miss Hyde was now one of 
the most active participants in the decoration of the ball-room. 

«I think I must have mistaken my vocation,” she said, as she 
moved nimbly about the work. “I should have been a French 
milliner, inventing fancy little coiffures and dainty bits of bonnets. 
That’s my taste to a T. I could tell at a glance what anything 
required in the way of a ribbon, a flower, or a bow, and I know 
nature intended me for a milliner.” 

“How pleasant it would be to get one’s bonnets from you!” 
cried the younger Miss Ashton, impulsively, for she was Miss 
Hyde’s sworn friend. “I should be a frequent visitor of your's, 
Miss Hyde, I think—don’t you? And what a dear little milliner 
you would make, to be sure. One would come for the pleasure of 
chatting to you, and looking at you, as much as for the turning 
over of the nice things. I’m sure there would be plenty of gen- 
tlemen to escort us to your warerooms.” 

Miss Hyde gave a pretty little laugh in acknowledgment of 
this complimentary speech, while the elder Miss Ashton looked 
up primly and reprovingly at her garrulous younger sister. She 
could not understand her gushing ways and freedom with the 
governess, She was never guilty of such forgetfulness of position, 
and could not make out at all how other people could be. 

“We shall have a grand dance to-night, Dies Hyde,” continued 


the incorrigible free-making girl, “and I’m engaged to eight 
par tners—only may that! And won’t I spin around to those 


sweet bewildering German waltzes—oh, won’t I, dear, dear Miss 
Hyde! And I hope you'll dance too,” she added, good-naturedly, 
for she didn’t like to be selfish in her delight. “Do you know 
Captain Crowder admires you awfully, and Bob says you have the 
prettiest eyes he ever looked at.” 
A burning spot rose to Lucy Hyde’s cheek at these words, and 

she bent closer over the ivy she had been twisting into a wreath. 

“Fanny, how can you talk such humbug,” broke in the dig- 
nified Mary Ashton. “You know it was Lady Mary Leslie’s 
eyes Robert remarked.” 

“Lady Mary Leslie’s eyes!” cried Fanny, opening her own 
visual organs very wide with astonishment. “Why he never 


calls her anything but ‘ Chips’ and ‘Sawbones.’ Indeed, mamma 
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may renounce her i there, for Bob will never ask 


Lady Mary to marry him, and I’m delighted, for she’s my abomi- 
nation,” said this gushing young lady, who was very much addicted 
to powerful definitives, 

“‘T wonder if he will soon arrive. He was to have been here 
by the twelve o’clock train.” 

“Ah! speak of an angel!” she cried, in a second after, clapping 
her hands, as a tall handsome young man in travelling para- 

hernalia entered the apartment. 

“Qh, Brother Bob, how do you do? I’m delighted to see you, 
and I wish you all kinds of joy,” cried the impulsive girl, flinging 
her arms round her brother's neck and hugging him soundly, 
while the discreet elder sister just touched his lips with a little 
cold kiss—one of those inane slatetions that give one the shivers, 

“Qh, you darling Bob! how charming to have you home 
again. And had you much fun in London, and are you quite 
well, and oh! did you bring me the bon-bons from Gunter’s?” 
asked Fanny, all in a breath. 

“ Bless me, what a tornado of questions!” said Bob, who was 
kissing one of his little sisters at the moment. “ A West Indian 
hurricance isn’t half as bewildering.” 

“ Nonsense, sir. When were you ever in the West Indies to 
see a hurricane? Don’t be talking folly, but tell me what’s your 
answer to all these important questions.” * 

“An emphatic yes. But what wonderful little magicians you 
are,” he added, surveying the apartment. “ This és 5 a 4 

“Tsn’t it, though; and it’s all Miss Hyde’s doing. Isn’t it good- 
natured of her, Bob?” said Fanny. ‘Where is she gone to? 
She was here a moment ago. And now, while I remember it, 
didn’t you say it was Miss Hyde had the prettiest eyes you ever 
looked at, the last night we had the dance here, before you went 
away, and not that odious Lady Mary Leslie, who looks as if she 
had swallowed the poker? Bella says it was Lady Mary you said, 
and I say it wasn’t. Now, which of us is right?” 

Mr. Robert Ashton made no audible reply to this question, only 
chucked Fanny’s chin, and, muttering something about a “ naughty 
pet,” strode quietly into the library. He glanced eagerly round 
the apartment as he entered, and something like a shade of disap- 
pointment crossed his face when he found it tenantless. There was 
the patter of a light footstep in the hall, and hastening to the door 
communicating with it, he caught a glimpse of a dark dress 
vanishing up the staircase. The bird had flown! Slowly he 
turned away, and, walking to the window, leaned his arms against 
the frame and gazed out abstractedly on the drifted snow that 
covered the terrace, and lay like a white bridal veil on the face of 
the country. He was a handsome young man—a very handsome 
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oung man, even; not the tame inanity of the barber-shop style of 
ndsomeness, but the type of manly beauty, the straight brows 
and compressed lips betokening a will that would not readily 
succumb. Indomitable he looked, for all his youthfulness, and 
indomitable he was. Gradually the hard look that had at first 
crept to his face faded out, and the words “ Lucy, my own Lucy!” 
slipped tenderly from between the firm lips, and the eyes were lit 
up with that light that beautifies the plainest human countenance, 
and renders a handsome one sublime—the deep tenderness of love. 
His mother’s hand on his arm dispelled his pleasant visions, and he 
looked up to meet her pale proud face, radiant with joy as she 
congratulated him on his twenty-first birthday. 

e great dinner party whereat the county magnates were as- 
sembled was over (the tenants of the estate having been feasted 
some hours previously in the great hall), the wax-lights were 
sparkling in the ball-room, and Mrs. Ashton, magnificent in black 
velvet and diamonds, stood at the door receiving her guests, the 
very paragon of aristocratic beauty. Very proud was she of her 
handsome son that evening, as he moved amid the gathering 
throng assembled in his honour, “ the admired of all admirers.” 

The band strikes up one of D’Albert’s introductions, and he 
stands irresolutely watching round him, as if looking for some one 
eer a face, when his mother, who has been talking to Lady 

ary Leslie, advances, and says a few words to him in a low tone, 
on which he bows, and advancing, leads Lady Mary out for the 
first dance. His mother’s tricks have beaten hie honours, and he 
is flying about the room with Fanny’s abomination. 

In a far corner, all alone, there was a little figure, attired in pure 
white, with holly leaves and berries twisted through the waving 
golden hair, and a pair of very soft blue eyes peering out like 
violets from their overshadowing foliage, and towards this little 
a Robert wended his way as soon as the dance with Lady 

ary had come to an end. Miss Hyde (for it was the little 
governess who stood here) advanced 2 step to meet him, with a 
very collected air and a formal “How do you do?” and then 
retired, like one who desires no further communication. The 
demeanour was cold, and just a little haughty. Robert held her 
hand one second tremblingly in his, and a look of pain crossed 
his face. 

“Won't you even wish me joy, Lucy? Every one has done so 
except you,” he said, looking very beseechingly into her face. “1 
have so looked forward to this meeting, and—and it’s very hard to 
be chilled like this where one expected kindness.” 

There was something so imploring in his voice that Lucy Hyde 
could not turn a cold shoulder on him again, and the well-sustained 


panoply of reserve, in which she had armed herself for the meeting, 
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stove in miserably. The soft blue eyes looked up shyly, and a tiny 
white-gloved hand was proffered. 

“T wish you joy with all my heart,” she said, very faintly, and 
then blushed, and looked down like a frightened child. 

The cloud cleared like lightning from Robert's face, and he gave 
the little hand a great squeeze. Such a squeeze! 

“Come, that’s my own Lucy. I knew you couldn’t be unkind. 
You only thought it was right to be cold to me because you fancied 
me a humbug, but I shall prove to you I am not; ae now fora 
waltz. You're engaged to Crowder—eh? No matter, everything 
is fair in—never mind what. I’m privileged to-night, you know.” 
And he led Lucy out to waltz, in spite of her manifold repre- 
sentations. 

It was a rape ball—the pleasantest they had been at for 
years, said all the county magnates’ spouses and daughters, with 
whom a flying visit to London, during which a vortex of operas, 
morning concerts, mid-day visits, and shopping, with a ora 
sprinkling of balls, formed the maximum of existence. Fanny 
Ashton danced to her heart’s content, for being a younger sister 
and an espiégle to boot, she yielded the duties of hostess-ship com- 
pletely to her better balanced elder sister, and gave herself up to 
the worship of terpsichore. She was spinning blithely to the 
measure of those bewildering German walbses she had spoken so 
rapturously of to Miss Hyde, when, skimmin [ny her mother, 
that lady by a dexterous movement signalled er to stop, and 
asked her if she had seen Robert. 

“T have missed him for the last half hour, and it’s such bad 
taste of him to absent himself this way. I wonder where he can 
be,” said the dowager, a little seittiaihy. 

But Fanny was obtuse on all points to-night, save the terpsi- 
chorean art, or the science of flirtation, and her mother was fain 
to retire from her as an unpropitious oracle. 

“Where can he be?” she repeated to herself emphatically, as 
she quitted Fanny; “and it’s curious Miss Hyde 1s not in the 
room either. I observed them together this evening, and there 
was something in Robert’s manner puzzled me. I think Lady 
Mary remarked it too, for she said, in quite a marked tone, 
‘Your governess is a pretty girl, Mrs. Ashton,’ and glanced 
siwndls Raber. But I shall settle that to-morrow. Perhaps——” 
And a white look rose in Mrs. Ashton’s face as she uttered this 
simple adverb, and, hurriedly quitting the glittering apartment, 
she glided softly towards a small sitting-room at the farthest end 
of the passage, in which the younger branches often clubbed 
together of an evening to have a “ right down good chat,” as they 
termed it in home parlance. The door was partially ajar, and the 
firelight leaping and flickering on the wall, as in that sweet plain- 
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tive poem of Longfellow’s, where the firelight shadows dance 
upon the wall, and at the open door the loved and lost, those 
shadows that memory, in her dreamy hours, projects upon the 
mourner’s heart, glide softly in to their wonted places by the 
household hearth, and we feel as if the grave had _— up its 
dead unto us again, and the long closed eyes were looking their 
unutterable tenderness into our tear-dimmed, world-weary orbs 
once more. Alas! for thedream. ‘There was the sound of voices 
as the lady of Ashton approached the door, and, as she glided 
nearer, she distinguished her own son’s, in that low, heart- 
breathing tone which of itself is the surest token of deep love. 
Her native high-mindedness revolted at the degradation of be- 
coming a listener; but the temptation was great, and she paused 
—so did Mother Eve pause just to listen to that wonderful glitter- 
ing serpent’s talk. Lot’s wife only paused, and looked back; and 
the luckless Lady Anne of Warwick is portrayed by the im- 
mortal Shakspeare as only pausing to curse the murderer of her _ 
young lord! Pausing has been the destruction of all femininities 
from our first mother downward. Pause, and the devil will creep 
in despite of your teeth, but give a hop, skip, and away, and you 
may Tocke your fist ore at him, like Tam O’Shanter and the 
fairies; and even though he do wave some shorn trophy tri- 
umphantly in your eyes as you wheel out of his grasp, you will 
have the upper hand of him withal, and he will have missed you, 
body and bones. The lady of Ashton, like her predecessors, 
paused irresolute, and the tempter glided in as usual with per- 
suasive voice, even clothing himself with the exonerating robe of 
duty, and, bowing her white-sculptured face, she listened. 

“ My own Lucy, how can you talk so absurdly! Am I not my 
own master, free to choose a wife whensoever or wheresoever I 
will, And what voice has my mother in the matter? Neither 
God nor man expects me to offer up the sacrifice of my heart at 
the shrine of filial devotion.” 

“But Robert,” said a pleading voice, which any reader who is 
not lost in the labyrinths of obtuseness must know to be Lucy 
Hyde’s—“ but Robert, you know how it will annoy her, and how 
unpleasant it is for me to creep surreptitiously into the bosom of 
your family.” 

“Tf she chooses to annoy herself unnecessarily, that is no affair 
of mine or yours. You are as true a lady as she, so she has no 
just ground of complaint; and, as I said before, neither God nor 
man require of me to submit any affections to the tyranny of her 
dictation. You shall be my wife, Lucy, were she to expire at my 
feet,” he said, fiercely. 

“Oh, Robert, what dreadful language ! It frightens me, and 
I can see no happy ending to the dissension which I clearly foresee 
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I shall sow between mother and son. You must free me from that 
foolish promise—indeed you must, for I can never bring myself 
to be your wife under such circumstances. You must let me go. 
Much as I love you, it is better for me to renounce you.” 

“ Never, never shall you do so!” said the young man, sternly. 
“If you choose, against all my wishes, to break your solemn vows 
to me I cannot prevent you, but at least I will not help you to the 
perjury.” 

Mrs. Ashton could endure it no longer, her strength was ebbing 
from her, and with a white agonised face she staggered from the 
door, and sank down overcome on a chair in the hall. Through 
the years of her dreary widowhood she had pined for this day 
with all the fervour of a proud mother’s devotion, and it had come 
to her at last, but oh, how changed, how altered! with the crown 
shorn from its brows, the glory and the brightness gone out of it, 
and the grim shadow of humiliation lowering in its skies. ‘That 
her son, her proud beautiful boy, should wed the governess, the 
despised unknown dependant, it was draining the cup of bitter- 
ness to the very dregs, it was the desolation of desolations, and 
she would almost as soon have seen him lying in his grave-clothes 
before her. She rose, and returned to the ball-room. 

“T fear you are faint, Mrs. Ashton,” said Lord Pimpleface, who 
met her at the door. “ Let me get you some champagne.” 

Champagne was, in his estimation, the panacea for all human 
ills. But Mrs. Ashton declined the champagne, saying she had 
ss a nervous headache, which would be well in a few minutes, 
and mingled again among her guests. Robert Ashton returned to 
the ball-room in about half an hour in radiant spirits, and there 
was no gayer heart in the assembly that night. His mother 
watched him with a = stern face, but spake never a word, and 
composedly saw her last guest to the door as if nothing unusual 
had occurred, for, like the hackneyed boy of Sparta, she could 
hide the fox that ate her very heart away, and smile triumphant 
above the gnawing of his ravenous teeth. Breakfast was late the 
next morning, and a cold and dreary Christmas it was, the 
a flakes falling thick and iast over terrace and lawn in dreary 

eaps. 

“Tt’s a real Christmas morning, true to the old-received descrip- 
tions of the day,” said Robert, as they were all assembled round 
the table. “Snow, snow, snow, like that dismal stitch, stitch, 
stitch, in the Song of the Shirt.” 

He was looking out for Lucy’s bright face, but it did not 


pear. 

“Where is Miss Hyde this morning?” he asked, presently. 
“Under the blankets having a comfortable snooze this cold 
morning, I suppose,” said Fanny. 
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“T shall wait breakfast for her,” said Robert, at which every 
one looked astonished. ; 

“T fear you will wait a long time, then,” said his mother, 
coolly, “for Miss Hyde went away this morning.” 

Robert Ashton’s face turned livid, and he or ~ violently 
that he was obliged to lean against the mantelpiece for support. 
Fanny grew tenfod as she saw him, and gave a little 
scream. 

“T am indebted to you for this, mother,” he said, bitterly, 
recovering himself after a moment; “and I shall know how to 

y you with interest, never fear. You call yourself a lady and 
a Christian,” he pursued, scathingly, heedless of all restraint in the 
swelling current of passion, “and you drive a delicate young 
creature heartlessly and causelessly out of your house this dismal 
Christmas morning. Oh, shame! I blush to call myself your 
son.” 

And with a look of absolute loathing he rushed from the room. 

“Tt was for your love I didit,” cried the proud woman, crushed 
at the scornful words of the son she had worshipped with such 
es blindness. “Oh, my son, spare me!—in mercy spare 
me ” 

But Robert Ashton neither heard nor heeded her, for his 
thoughts were far away, away with his poor lonely darling, 
who was out in the frost and the snow this dismal Christmas 
morning. 





THe Seconp Curistmas Eve. 


Ir is recorded that the good Emperor Titus was wont to ex- 
claim, in wretchedness of spirit, Verdidi diem, at the conclusion of 
a day that had been consecrated by no useful or benevolent act. 
Verdidi annum might Robert Ashton have exclaimed in similar 
bitterness of soul for the loss of three hundred and sixty-five of 
these units in the great account of time, as on the 23rd day of 
December, in the year of grace 1857, he sat, newspaper in hand, 
before the fire of that well-known and venerable London club, The 
Dawdlers, listlessly skimming the leaders and conning the Consols 
and Three per Cents., et entretemps puffing a cigar. Truly, this 
young man, if not exactly running headlong to that dignified abode 
or society (which is it?) known as “ the dogs,” during this time had 
been leading the life of an English Arab, to whom the word home 
isa forgotten sound. Let us take a restropective glance at his 
career since that last eventful Christmas Eve when he had come 
of age —— daft about Lucy Hyde the governess. 

“She will surely write to me where she is gone to,” he had said 
to himself in the first days after that cruel separation; “ she knows 
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my profound and unalterable devotion, and will not surely stand 
aloof from me through any silly notions of propriety,” 

But “Time, the father of truth,” as Mary Stuart once called 
him, time proved how fallacious were these ideas, and then he 
began to marvel how he could ever have been duped as to the 
course Lucy would adopt. 

“T might have guessed from the way she spoke that evening, 
and her fear of occasioning an outbreak between my mother and 
me, that she would have done this. She is such a timid little 
darling.” And he sank into a train of very grave reflection, the 
result of which appeared some hours later in the packing of his 
portmanteau and departure for London, that great retreat for all 
fugitives and searchers, and whither Robert believed Miss Hyde 
must have repaired, on her summary ejectment from Ashton. 
That she had friends there he knew {full well, for her father had 
been a clergyman in one of the districts of that mighty Babylon, 
and she had a cousin—a Mrs. Lorimer—residing in Westbourne- 
terrace, to whose house she had gone once upon a time to spend a 
few weeks; and to this lady’s abode he repaired on his arrival in 
the metropolis. His conjectures had been correct. Lucy had 
come to Mrs, Lorimer’s from Ashton, but had been engaged as 
companion to a lady, a relative of her own, and one of those female 
Arabs whose life is a perpetual exodus; and Mrs. Lorimer could 
not tell whether it was to Constantinople, Rome, or St. Petersburg 
they had gone, or to the Pyramids, or the late King Theodore’s 
dominions, for that matter. She had a vague idea that they were 
going everywhere, which was indeed a most hopeful and satis- 
factory clue to this young and ardent lover, who had thus an 
extinguisher mercilessly clapped on his fair romance of “ love's 
young dream.” Day after day he sauntered listlessly through the 
fashionable lounges of the City, breakfasting at his nes dining at 
Richmond or Greenwich, rejecting all the friendly invites of 
chaperoning mammas, and calling regularly on Mrs. Lorimer to 
learn if any trace of Lucy’s whereabouts had turned up. But 
months went by, and no intelligence of her came, and he grew 
weary of waiting, and said it was hoping gunn hope, and he 
tried to view Lucy in his own mind as a heartless, ungrateful little 
jade, whom it was his bounden duty to forget; but it would not 
do, it was the old story of the buckets and the empty wells over 
again, 

This had been the first love of his life, radiant with all the un- 
selfish devotion of young affection, and he could not thrust it from 
him at pleasure, or wear it down as he might have done the mere 
frenzy of passion, by a few short months of absence, and he was 
fain to sit down by his ruined shrine, and gather its mournful 
débris into his arms, as a mother might the corpse of her dead 
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child. “Ich habe geliebt und gelebt,” said this venerable hero of 
one-and-twenty, and like a man who has attained this acme of 
human existence, and has done with all heart life, he had girded his 
loins and seized the scrip and staff to become a self-exiled wanderer 
through ian and German and down the silvery Rhine— 
yea, across the Alps, and into the classic land of Italy. Perhaps 
some small grain of that last and most fatal gift of Pandora’s box 
may have imperceptibly glided into these ea he might 

at some German spa, or recondite Swiss valley, or Italian 
picture , to stumble on the little face that had been his soul’s 
undoing. Vanitas vanitatum! When, in the questful moment, 
did the precise thing required ever stumble into your way? Never! 
But when the hour of search is long over, and you don’t care three 
— for it, be assured it will turn up then, like the proverbial 

During this time there was a melancholy estrangement between 
mother and son. He had vowed never to forgive her, and he 
seemed in the direct way of fulfilling his vow; her prayerful 
entreaties were like an idle word that hath no meaning, and his 
own house saw him no more. In vain did the proud lady of 
Ashton put on sackcloth, and sprinkle her head with ashes, offering 
to vacate the house; nothing could turn away the tide of his 
indignation, or bring back the olive-branch of peace. 

Still those past months had not been pleasureless ones to the 
young man, for he had looked on the blue heaven of the south, 
and had seen the moonlight kiss the mouldering columns of the 
Coliseum, and listened with a trembling soul to the beautiful 
“ Miserere,” stealing like the wail of a heartbroken penitent down 
the mystic aisle of St. Peter’s; he had sailed on the blue Neapolitan 
waters, and had seen Vesuvius blazing in the midnight sky like the 
pillar of fire that led the exiled nation home to their fatherland; 
and although the fire of genius burned not in his soul, he had 
some poetic impulses ; and bright thoughts and glowing ideas, that 
might never find utterance in the eloquent beauty of words, found 
existence in him, and he could conjure up the past like a picture. 

Christmas-time wore round once more, and with its short cold 
days Robert Ashton returned to England, where we have already 
found him, seated before the fire of his club skimming the Times. 
A servant, bearing a letter, was the first interruption to this profit- 
able employment; and having carefully examined the superscrip- 


tion, he tore it open and read the following lines, traced on 
perfumed pink paper: 


12, Westbourne Terrace. 


“My pear Mr. Asuton,—I saw your arrival in the Times 
yesterday, and hasten to request the pleasure of your company 
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with me on Christmas-eve, as I have a few friends to dine, and 
should be happy to see you join our social circle, for your own as 
well as dear Lucy’s sake. By the way, I have just heard to-da 
that Mrs. Delmege (the lady with whom she went abroad) will 
return in a few weeks, but I am not quite positive yet whether 
Lucy will accompany her or not. However, — in to-morrow 
at half-past six P.M., and we ‘will talk it over, and I shall intro- 
duce you to a sweetly pretty girl, and an heiress too—a beautiful 
heiress seems an anomaly, does it not? Nevertheless, beauty and 
wealth are united in one person here. 
“ Very sincerely yours, 
“ AGNES LORIMER.” 


“ Bother the heiress!” said Robert, crushing the letter between 
his fingers; and, a his chair to and fro, he gazed into the fire. 

It was eight months since he had heard anything of Mrs. 
Lorimer, and at this particular time it seemed very odd to get an 
invitation from her. He did not resume the newspaper that even- 
ing, but withdrew to the writing-room of the club an hour after 
receiving the above missive, and wrote a note of acceptance to 
Mrs. Lorimer, and yielded himself up to the companionship of his 
cigar for the rest of the evening. 

The soft light of the moderateur lamps illuminated Mrs, 
Lorimer’s tasteful drawing-rooms, and the clear fite burning in 
the grate gave out little cheerful sparkles as if in sympathy with 
the comfortable surroundings, whilst that lady sat on the sofa 
vis-a-vis to Robert Ashton. 

“What did you say her name was?” he asked, in connexion 
with some foregoing remarks of Mrs. Lorimer’s. 

“‘ She is the heiress of Lee, the banker in Lombard-street, who 
died about three months ago of a broken heart, they say, for the 
loss of his only son, who was drowned out bathing, and, like poor 
Henry II., he was never seen to smile again after his demise. By 
the way, what a charming poem Mrs. Hemans has written on that 
subject. Some people complain of the melancholy vein of this 
— but I adore her. She is so tender and touching.” And 

Lorimer threw up her small oo ppg blue eyes to the 
ceiling with a rapt look, and took a sniff of her sal-volatile flask. 
“To return to my friend Mr. Lee, however,” resumed the lady 
when her emotion had subsided. “Poor fellow! he was one of 
the most elegant dancers I ever met when he was a young man, 
and played exquisitely on the violoncello. Many a dance I had 
with him when I was a girl, Mr. Ashton—many a one. I shall 
never forget the last assize ball in Muddleton before I was married. 
He paid me so much attention, that poor dear Mr. Lorimer, to 
whom I was engaged at the time, grew quite jealous of him, and 

















wrote me a heart-rending letter next day, beginning ‘ Woman, 
thy vows are traced in sand?’ and a lot of beautiful things. 
Such lovely ideas!” And the lady flew off in a tangent on her 
late husband’s beautiful style of letter-writing, from which she 
came back, after a half hour’s meandering, to the subject of the 
defunct Lee once more. “ Well, only fancy, poor Lee died, all of 
a sudden, in October last, and this chit of a gir, barely turned 
twenty-one, comes in for sixty thousand poun I'm sure you 
will hke her. Nonsense, sir, don’t shake your head that way. 
You shall !—you must!” 

“T am prepared for any deed you propose, Mrs. Lorimer, from 
pitch and toss up to manslaughter; but the past cannot be so 
easily obliterated as that. I really loved Lucy Hyde, and, fickle 
as her subsequent conduct has proved her, long years must pass 
before that first impression can be effaced,” replied Robert, 
gravely. 

“J In a bet you will like the little heiress to-night as much as 
Lucy Hyde,” said Mrs. Lorimer, warmly, “ for she is the most 
fascinating of womankind. Come, I will wager twenty to one.” 

“That is great odds, Mrs. Lorimer—enough to tempt the least 
venturous of betters; but I shall not take it up, for I know you 
will lose.” 

“What an oracle we are, to be sure!” cried the lady, mock- 
ingly. “ We shall set up a Delphos soon, I suppose, and foretell 
the affairs of the nation at large. Ah, beware, monsieur! The 
heart of man is deceitful, and your own may dupe you, ere cock 
crow.” 

“JT see you are determined to foster something if you can 
between myself and this heiress, with whose perfections I am 
already disgusted. I know I shall hate her,” said Robert, sen- 
tentiously. “I detest a perfect woman of all things in the world 
—a being soft and insipid as a sheet of blotting paper. Give me 
a woman with a wholesome sprinkling of the Aon doth her—a 
Leah if you will, but no inanity of a Mrs. Heller.” 

“] wonder you ever fancied Lucy so! She had none of these 
diabolical charms about her, that I could ever see,” said Mrs. 
Lorimer. “She is like Pauline in the ‘Lady of Lyons.’ What 
a charming drama that is, Mr. Ashton. I never shall forget the 
first time I saw Helen Faucett in it; and poor dear Mr. Lorimer 
was living then, and I got into such a state when she was going 
to marry that other horrid count, or whatever he was, that I 
couldn’t help crying, and I sobbed away to my heart’s content, 
my husband langhing at me all the time; but I couldn’t have 
stopped if my life depended on it, and I shall never forget the 
relief to my feelings when Claude appears in time to save her. — 
It's odd how these things happen just at the right time in plays, 
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and never in real life—isn’t it? It was like getting out of the hot 
room into the cold in the Turkish baths. Bult there’s the hall-door 
bell! She has come! Pray excuse me, Mr. Ashton, for a few 
moments.” 

And Mrs. Lorimer hhastened from the room, leaving Robert to 
his own devices for the next quarter of an hour. At the ex- 
piration of that time the door opened softly, and Mrs. Lorimer 
re-entered, leading a graceful young lady attired in pure white, 
and holly-leaves and ivy twisted through her bright golden hair. 

“T know you are prejudiced against my little heiress d’avance, 
Mr. Ashton,” said Mrs. Lorimer, as she conducted the young lady 
to a table where Robert sat turning over the leaves of a carte-de- 
visite album. “I am quite certain you will detest her, but you 
must strive and surmount the prejudice as well as you can, my 
dear boy, and do the agreeable, for she and I are your only com- 

ions this Christmas-eve.” 

Robert looked up in some surprise at this extraordinary intro- 
duction, and, to his profound astonishment, he beheld Lucy Hyde, 
all smiles and blushes, standing before him, just as he had seen her 
twelve months previously, only fresher looking and more blooming, 
if possible. 

te] knew you would hate her,” said Mrs. Lorimer, as she beheld 
his agitation. “ You always did hate perfect women you know. 
Ah! I wish, you naughty bay; that you had taken my twenty to 
one, and I should have had a new dress for the wedding meg 
said that most incorrigible lady, with a joyous air. “I think your 
mother won’t object to your choice of a wife any more, Robert,’’ 
she said by-and-by, when dinner was over, and he and Lucy were 
seated on the sofa in the bliss of mutual converse after so long and 
painful a separation, ‘“ And I think Christmas-eve will always be 
a memorable day to you two—one to be marked with a white 
stone after the antique fashion. So, my dear, let us all thank God 
at this happy‘season, of which I wish you many returns, as joyful 
as this one! ” 

Need I add that Robert and Lucy were married, and returned 
to that bleak Northumberland snicilgil which Lucy thought the 
dearest spot on earth. No, my sapient reader divines that finale 
himself. “But there is one thing I might do, that is, write a third 
merry Christmas-eve for that day twelvemonth. F anny Ashton 
and Captain Crowder were married, and the old drawing-room was 
decked once more by Lucy’s nimble fingers, and the wax-lights 
flickered, and the band struck up Coote and Tinney, and Mrs. 
Lorimer’s wish that every Christmas-eve might be equally joyful 
seemed in a fair way of realisation. 


























THE BELL-RINGER’S CARILLON TO THE NEW YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 
Bid the merry bells ring to thy ear.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Rive out the Old Year, 

Ring in the New One, 

Ring out a merry chime, 

A hearty and a true one! 
With feet in step, and stout arms ready. 
Swell out the octave : steady, boys, steady ! 


Now, Will, you brawny blacksmith, whom labour only mellows, 
Come work ‘as at your anvil, the wind shall be your bellows ; 
And Hugh, the miller trusty, and Joe, the sexton, rusty, 
With other jovial ringers give a pull both strong and lusty ! 
Take heed to time and compass in the music of the steeple, 
And set the clappers hard at work to cheer all worthy people, 
To tell them that another lease of time is on them dawning, . 
That they may greet right lovingly the blessed New Year's 
Mornintz ! 
A grandsire bob and treble, a major and a royal, 
A “ maximus” to crown Old Time, to whom we should be loyal ! 


A round peal for the year gone by—a rounder for his brother, 

And may we all as faithful prove, as bells are to each other ; 

They teach us how to keep in tune, good faith should be 
unbroken, 

And ev'ry frown melt into smiles, each rough thought be 
unspoken. 

That we should live in harmony, all deeds unfriendly scorning, 

Real precious metals, truth and love, should be our best adorning, 

ee reject a honest hand though horn’d and grimed with 
abour, 

But treat the man as Christians should, a brother and a 
neighbour. 

A grandsire bob and treble, a major and a royal, 

A“ maximus” to crown Old Ti ime, to whom we should be loyal ! 


Let Pekin have its monster bell, and Moscow boast its 
We are, in English brazen throats, of all the world dedant 
For ages they have sounded out great deeds of fame and glory, 
And ‘tis a good old custom still, no worse for being hoary : 
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And, match me, brother ri the clappers ten of Leicester, 

That frightened storms and hags away, and battled many a 
*wester ; 

Or the famous Kentish peal that took two dozen men to move it, 

Or Paul’s great bell, that hates small beer, and turns it sour to 
prove it 

A grandsire bob and treble, a major and a royal, 

A “maximus” to crown Old Time, to whom we should be loyal! 


And young great “Tom” of Lincoln, in his lofty belfry 
swinging, 

Beats his sire, renown’d in story, with his rich melodious 
ringing, 

While the “lady-bells” beside him, their silvery tones are 
blending, 

A jubilee to greet the year, o'er hill and valley sending ; 

Huge “Tom” of Oxford’s iron pulse moves with the same 
devotion, 

And “ York,” colossal o’er them all, is stirred with merry motion, 

While “ Bow,” that warned the ’prentices of Cheape from brawl 
and riot, 

Now welcomes in the new-born year in days of grace and quiet ! 

A grandsire bob and treble, a major and a royal, 

A “maximus” to crown Old Time, to whom we should be loyal! 


Now GLorIA IN EXCELSIS, be the key-note of our praises, 

And next, his voice for “ Queen and Home,” each sturdy Briton 
raises, 

And may the year now ushered in, from ev'ry belfry tower, 

Bring peace, good-will, and happy hearths, the source of 
England's power! 

May statecraft shape each devious end, and round it to a 
blessing, 

No social evils curse the land, no tyranny oppressing, 

And may the cheering chimes we ring, wake echoes deep and 
tender, 

From those who will no principle of truth and love surrender ! 

A grandsire bob and treble, a major and a royal, 

A “ maximus” to crown Old Time, to whom we should be loyal ! 


Ring out the Old Year, 

Ring in the New One! 

Ring out a merry chime, 

A hearty and a true one! 
With feet in step, and’stout arms ready 
Swell out the octave : steady, boys, steady! 
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THE GOLDEN GATE.* 


Tue title of the present work is at least a taking one in these 
days, when the business of life centres in the acquisition of the 
favoured metals. The world would seem to wish to have implied 
as its chief glory that man was created to hunt for their possession, 
honestly or otherwise, as the chief end of his mortal existence. The 
brave clipper, its broad canvas shading the ocean, sets its head to 
the southward from England for the western United States; and 
rounding Cape Horn in about a hundred and twenty days, after 
running thirteen thousand five hundred miles arrives off the 
“Chrysopyle,” or “Golden Gates,” and ‘enters, between. towering 
rocks rising inland to mountains, the most magnificent harbour in 
the world. 

This narrow entrance passed, and the rocks on which the sea 
breaks with tremendous fury in the calmest weather, the snowy 
spray dashing a hundred feet into the air, she swirls into the noble 
bay, which appears at once as soon as the entrance is passed, and 
in which are seen islands which rise two thousand feet in height, 
and, still further on, where the channel widens yet more, to quote 
the author, “the little island of Alcatraz, surmounted by a — 
building of red brick, with the flag of the Union waving over all. 
Fortifications of solid masonry defend this island, on the east of 
which and upon the southern shore the buildings of the city of 
San Francisco make their appearance. Arrived out of the strait 
into the wide and noble lake-like harbour, the vessel passes a long 
dilapidated pier, known as ‘ Meigg’s Wharf,’ on the north side of 
the city. She then rounds what is called ‘Telegraph Hill,’ and 
a little further southward anchors near a wharf on the east of San 
Francisco, as well as of the peninsula before noted as terminating 
at Fort Point, the outer side of which is exposed to the fuil fury 
of the ‘ Pacific’ tempests, if it be not an Inshism to use such an 
expression.” 

The fair narrator proceeds with a description of this marvellous 
metropolis of an American state that, twenty years ago had not a 
thousand inhabitants, and now reckons one hundred and thirty 
thousand. It seems “that the principal part of the city faces the 
east. Opposite is a small town, on the other side of the bay, 
called Oakland—a verypleasand spot, with only a few houses yet 
built. The Americans, with a sort of passion for the ‘ grandific’ 
in all relating to themselves, call it a city. The site is delightful 


* Five Years within the Golden Gate. By Isabella Saxon. Chapman 
and Hall. 
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compared with that of San Francisco, and many citizens reside 
there, crossing the harbour to their business and returning. The 
distance by a ferry is about seven miles. It is yet farther to the 
sotith that the bay attains its extreme width. The position of the 
city of San Francisco itself is well sheltered from the storms sea- 
ward, by a background of sandhills, which take a peninsular form, 


” 
. 


nor can any site be better adapted for maritime purposes 

The vicinity of the city is barren, standing upon hills over which 
the sands have drifted, but the vicinity a few miles distant has 
every charm of rural beauty that can be desired. Across the 
harbour, at Oakland, where some of the citizens go daily, returnin 
by a steam-ferry, as just stated, the scenery is eminently rural and 
beautiful, while even into the Golden City itself the sands driven 
up by the cool wind that sets in from the sea early in the forenoon 
render the streets disagreeable, as well as the temperature chilly. 
The city itself is marked out into squares, and each square of 
building is called a “block.” The streets are designated by their 
relation to these blocks. Thus, Montgomery-street is said to be 
three, five, two, or so many blocks from the shore; a very plain 
and clear designation, still the plan gives no room. for the pic- 
turesque as regards appearance. 

But to our tale. The fair voyager took up her quarters in one 
of the fine hotels with which the city offers no mean choice. All 
in America are fond of hotel domiciliation. The Cosmopolitan, 
the Occidental, the Sick House, the American Exchange, and the 
Tehema, with others, offer every species of accommodation from 
moderate to most “luxurious” prices. In fact, the wonderful rise 
of this city, which now numbers a hundred and thirty thousand 
souls, can hardly be recorded with any degree of patience by some 
of our cotemporaries, who hate the United States as well as free- 
dom at home. None, indeed, can view with more jealousy, not 
even the haters of the “ Britisher” in America, in their turn, the 
present situation and future prospects of the great western re- 
public. For our part, we think the world wide enough for all, 
and rejoice to see the Anglo-Saxon race giving law and freedom 
to so much of it. 

After noticing the duel in which a popular character among the 
inhabitants of the city fell, to the disgrace of modern manne 
and alluding to the irregularities and strange scenes that sondeted 
on the first rush to the regions of gold, now put an end to 80 
effectually, that, as far as sight is concerned, no city is so well 
regulated, so that New York itself in comparison is a co“ 
spectacle, the fair writer describes one of the early establishments 
which stood where the town hall is now situated, as she heard it 
detailed. 

“There was once a house called El] Dorado, occupying the place 
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of a wooden building of three Piamy of the bing pore - 

urpose, erected in 1850 in ten or a gambling-house. It 
ae stated that the most saveneiiiieda ane wc gu there 
which imagination can conceive. The gold acquired by hard 
labour had been there squandered by men of every nation except 
the Chinese. Men flocked thither with their gains, and were not 
easy until they partook in the chance of increasing their store still 
farther, or losing all. On every side was seen the wildest excite- 
ment at faro-tables, monte, roulette, trente-un, and rouge et noir. 
There was lost recklessly, in a mode as sudden as it was acquired, 
that gold for which they had already risked their health, and were 
now staking, or ready to stake, their last means of existence for 
more or none. There, too, women, but not women of America 
nor England, but of old Spain, Mexico, and Peru, might be ob- 
served as deeply concerned in the games as their companions of 
the sterner sex. I was informed that the Spaniards in general 
played at monte, and that they won or lost with the same proud 
indifference or deep gravity that are the characteristics of a people 
so little elevated intellectually.” 

But all that could offend—and much there was to offend—of 
crime, backed by gains to a large amount squandered recklessly, 
much of those kinds of disorder and crime originating in the 
peculiar situation of the persons who had met there a medley from 
all countries to hunt for gold, the reckless and abandoned, the 
industrious, the laborious, and idle; in such a state of society, it 
was necessary to proceed to action as it were in self-defence. 
Hence was formed by the people the celebrated “ vigilance com- 
mittee,” the first step of law and justice necessitated in a society of 
crime and wanton villany run wild. There are, too, some curious 
anecdotes told of individuals, male and female, who had gone 
apparently to seek their fortunes in the land of wealth, and been 
thrown into want upon their resources being exhausted. The 
means for a livelihood to which they little suspected they should 
ever be driven were wanting. Thus, in alluding to music meetings 
and lager-bier cellars, and those who attended them as musicians, 
the author says: 

“T was «aT and have no reason to doubt the truth of m 
information, that an individual of the old French nobdlesse had 
been seen exercising his talent on the violin at those places for the 
purpose of procuring a livelihood. What a lesson of change for a 
member of the oldest order of nobility in Europe to be thus 
reduced ; but not without its use as a warning to the assumptions 
of the aristocracy of all modern nations, based as they are upon 
stubble, and for so long claiming regard from idle tradition and a 
foundation in airy imaginings. In such a case as that of this 
poor man, truth seems stranger than fiction. Who would have 
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dreamed of it in the proud days of the Bourbon court, with all its 
wit and far-resounding pride and profligacy, that one of the 
‘order’ should become thus degraded? ‘Our democracy is laid 
on a stronger foundation than ignorance in coat-armour and turn- 
ing cut-throats at the command of popes or pagans,’ remarked a 
shrewd i conversing on the change the French revolution 
had o , 

Tees instances of this nature given of a most — charac- 
ter, particularly among those who left with families, driven to pain- 
ful extremities to live, having, in coming at all, made false calcula- 
tions. This work will ans Ge useful in the way of warning. 

The Chinese and their doings figure among these notes. The 
Celestials visit the city in great numbers, and work hard and well 
for small wages, never being seen idle. Though thievish enough 
if left to themselves, when, perhaps, of the very lowest caste, but if 
a Chinese servant be wanted, and one of the chief Chinese mer- 
chants gives him a recommendation, the man’s honesty may be 
relied on; no instance of the ergy A being known. They are 
excellent washermen, and getters-up of clothes. The rogues, when 
found among them, are exceedingly cunning. They tell the fol- 
lowing story of one: 

“ Some weeks ago a Chinaman was convicted of grand larceny, 
and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. The night before his 
departure for San Quentin (the state prison of California) he con- 
trived to shove the blankets belonging to his bed through the 
grating of his cell to a confederate on the outside, with a note, 
which ran about as follows; ‘To mollow I go jail four year. You 
chatchum blanket. I come back, you pay me the dollar.’ The 
note was found, but the county is still minus the blankets.”— 
Neveda Paper. 

There are above thirty churches in San Francisco. Two 
Catholic cathedrals, a French Catholic church, and a chapel of 
St. Ignatius. Grace cathedral is of the English episcopal per- 
suasion, as is Trinity and the church of the Advent. ‘The con- 
gregationalists have one. The Presbyterians and Baptists have 
two churches each, and the Methodists and Unitarians one each. 
The establishments for religion are ample, and the eyo 
charged upon the town by some, if real, is practised unseen, whic 
ig more than can be said of London or New York. Nor are 
charitable establishments of every kind wanting. The following 
would be worthy of imitation in England. Bankrupts there, it 
seems, often easily “ re-establish themselves in business. Frequently 
in other countries the worst sufferers by the husband’s bankruptcy 
are his innocent wife and children. California has nobly provided 
for this class of victims by her ‘ Homestead Law.’ By the pro- 
visions of this law every husband can settle on his wife, by simply 
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recording it as such, a homestead, which, with its necessary appur- 
tenances of furniture, shall be secured from the demands of her 
husband’s business creditors, one admira eye oon. Gee 
every institution originating in humane feeling, may have its 
ame What is there without?” 

Respecting public education, there is matter well worthy of 
notice, as the authoress must be some judge in that which was so ‘} 
plainly set before her eyes, Education in America has been 
deemed almost perfect in its working, but it has its defects. Every 
well-wisher to it should read from page 66 to 69, 

Our authoress visited Big Tree Grove, in the county of Cala- 
veras. She set out with a party by the river between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, and passed through the district of the 
southern mines. The party then sent on their luggage, and 
afterwards travelled at leisure by pony or car, until the reached 
those marvellous trees, or rather, as styled, the “ Mammoth Grove.” 
For the description we must refer to the book itself. 

Another excursion described was to the Geysers, or boilin 
springs, the probable future watering-place of the western world. 

hese wonders are eight miles from Healdsburgh. On arriving at 
the Geyser Hotel, a rustic place, and having taken up their quarters, 
the party proceeded to visit the springs. The inn itself stands in a 
delightful spot. Near this hotel “1s a large, deep, wide ravine, 
running north and south opposite the hotel; but on the other side 
of the main stream, is called the Devil’sCanon. Its smaller tribute 
of waters enters Pluto’s Canon at a right angle. The eminence to 
the right of this, apparently covered with red and white ashes, is 
called the ‘ Mountain of Fire.’ Crossing the main creek, or Pluto’s 
Canon, and proceeding due north, we entered a narrow glen, the 
commencement of the foregoing Devil's Canon. Shortly it nar- 
rowed to a rocky pass, roofed by the trunks of two large trees lon 
ago fallen across it, whose interstices later years have filled wit 
earth and creeping parasitical plants, as well as débris of rocks and 
stones from the banks above. Proceeding still north, the ‘ trail ’ 
(for the constant changes of the earth’s surface prevent a decided 
footpath) leads closely along, and often across, the stream of warm 
water flowing down the bed of this remarkable ravine. Wherever 
the visitor treads, he finds a combination of powerful acids, rocks, 
and heated ashes, apparently a mere crust, under which roaring 
noises are unceasingly heard. Steam arises in volumes to a great 
height from the Hdling springs scattered through the canon; 
steam bursts from the banks on either side above the head, which 
appear half eaten away, and ready to cave in; and steam also issues 
from every tiny fissure beneath the feet. It is almost impossible to 
divest the mind of the impression that in about two minutes more, 
at the latest, the whole will be blown up by some hidden agency. 
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We explored the ravine three times—boasting of tolerably strong 
nerves; but reason and judgment had hard matter, the lest time as 
well as the first, to prevent instinct from making us run away on 
the instant as the only means of safety, The visitor has to leap 
over boiling water, as he proceeds further on, at almost every step. 
There is one large hollow, filled with water of a pitchy blackness, 
termed the Devil's or Witch’s Caldron, which night and day, year 
by year, boils so furiously that visitors cannot approach it for fear 
of bei preps ‘Steamboat Exhaust-pipe,’ so called, 
near the head of the canon, keeps up incessantly a terrific noise, 
and produces the sound we heard on approaching the Geyser 
Hotel on the night of our arrival. Scientific men assert that 
there is nothing to indicate volcanic action. The whole is the 
effect of acids. Boiling and ice-cold springs emerge from the 
earth side by side. Here a stream of black sulphur, and there a 
jet of pure water; in one place the two latter rise in the same pool, 
et the liquids refuse to mingle, and the black sulphur flows on 
ike a black snake, though without tainting the purer element, till 
it reaches the main creek, the general receptacle of all these varied 
tributes, Springs of pure alum, of salt, and of sulphur, black, 
white, and blue; springs of magnesia, and springs of iron-water, 
and, again, springs in which all are united, abound in this curious 
region. Epsom salts, alum, magnesia, and sulphur, can be gathered 
from the rocks without change of position. It is, in brief, a grand 
chemical laboratory of nature. Yer oe from this deep hollow 
by dint of clambering almost upon hands and knees, the trail 
crosses a smal] brooklet, whose waters flow in a south-east direction 
towards the main ravine, Two trees meet across it, where, to quote 
Mr, Ewer, the visitor may ‘carve out immortality for himself, and 
where, judging from appearances, wate have attempted to do so, 
Continuing on our way, we examined the ‘ Deyil’s Tea-kettle’ and 
‘Wash-tubs, and descending the Mountain of Fire, recrossed 
Pluto’s Canon and Creek, and regained the hotel after an uncom- 
monly fatiguing walk, though not more than a mile and a half, 
The Indian spring—one of the greatest luxuries of the Geysers— 
is situated about a mile westward down Pluto’s Creek, in a small 
glen on its northern bank. Here the Indians have been in the 
habit of coming for generations to benefit by its healing waters, 
and here, again, the Anglo-Saxon has deprived the red man of his 
heritage. The water is hot and darkened with black sulphur, but 
a stream of pure cold water flows through the bath-house (a 
primitive structure of rough boarding, with a canopy of dead 
boughs), available at pleasure, One feels a decided acai at 


first to plunge into the black liquid, but its effect upon the skin 
proves delightful. Over one of the boiling apring® rising on the 
otel, 


edge of Pluto’s Canon, to the east of the a pine-board 
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structure is erected for the purpose of steam-baths; in the second 
compartment there is a douche of cold water from the rock over- 
hanging the bath-house, the whole of which latter is not much 

than a bathing-machine. Perhaps of all the baths, that 

the acid or sour spring, lying also across Pluto’s Creek in 
a north-westerly direction, has the most beneficial effect upon 
persons whose skin is disordered. The following are the ingredients 
composing it, as analysed by an eminent chemist, but we made no 
note of the proportionate quantities of each: 


Sulphate of aluminium. 
Sulphate of soda. 
Sulphate of lime. 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
Sulphuric acid. 
Protosulphate of iron. 


Chloride of sodium. 
Silica. 


As a tonic, under careful treatment, for the cure of dyspepsia, 
chronic diarrhoea, and a host of ills that ‘flesh is heir to,’ it is 
invaluable.” 

Allusions have often been -made to the noble steamers which 
By from San Francisco to Panama on the Great Pacific. One 

unday the passengers were favoured with a sermon from “a 
bishop of the coloured persuasion,” as they humourously call them 
in San Francisco. 

“In consequence of the extreme softness and warmth of a 
tropical atmosphere, the discourse was delivered under the awning 
upon deck. Lanterns were hung at intervals along its full extent, 
and a small round table with a glass of water, and an unusually 
brilliant lantern upon it, were placed for the accommodation of the 
speaker, a short thick-set man of the blackest colour, a fair type, as 
to physical strength and intellectual ability, of the hitherto tram- 
melled and down-trodden African. His lecture, remarkable rather 


for pungency than logic, was undeniably very superior to one 
delivered a little while before by a ‘great gun’ of the Sanitary 
Commission Brigade, who proved a poor specimen of the oratorical 
powers of the Anglo-Saxon type of mln wary The text of the 
white man was significantly chosen in accordance with the creed 
of the sect to which he belonged: ‘If any man wes any other 


Gospel unto you than that I have preached, let him be accursed ;’ 
and this simple verse, without regard to context, the reverend 
gentleman contrived to render available for launching all the 
anathemas of revelation against the very large mass of God’s 
creatures who presumed to differ from his ideas of acceptance 
before heaven. A man of a much more liberal heart and creed 
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was our African friend, whom suffering appeared, as it should 
do, to have taught toleration. In the course of his lecture he 
alluded to the passage of a law by the American authorities, some 
years before, which weighed heavily upon the unhappy negro. 
He was then in one of the Northern States, and hearing the news, 
was constrained, out of his deep sense of injury, to exclaim, 
‘What does Almighty God mean by it?’ (i.e. by suffering it). 
Said he, ‘ How far was my capacity from comprehending the 
mysteries of the kingdom behind that of an old woman of my 
congregation, whom we called Aunt Sally. When she heard the 
news for which we had so anxiously waited, she hopped up and 
down three times, waving her arms in the air, exclaiming “ Glory 
be toGod! Glory be to God! the tighter the hoop, the sooner the 
barrel will bust!” ’ ” 

Here we must cease our extracts, only lamenting with the 
author that the Isthmus of Panama has not been cut through, and 
thus a navigable way been opened into the Pacific Ocean and to 
our Australasian possessions. 

There is much interesting information in this work respecting 
the mines of California, many anecdotes, and desultory notices 
regarding manners, which will be read with much interest. It is 
in vain for those who snarl and sneer at the progress of the United 
States to continue their spleen. The States will go on and 
increase, adding to the glory of the mother country. Englishmen 
must feel a just pride in legitimate glory. The reflection that 
East as well as West, and North as Gd as South, the Anglo race is 
increasing into powerful nations, will reflect more true a at upon 
England and her children than all the hordes of Norman robbers, 
cut-throat knights of the cross, or the pride of her rulers was ever 
able to confer upon the progress of civilisation and true greatness 
in the world. 
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THE HUNT FOR A PUBLISHER. 
FROM THE DANISH. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Parr II. 


I. 


As tired as the reader no doubt is of ae me from pub- 
lisher’s to publisher’s, am I. tired of the hunt. I returned home 
weary and out of spirits; my confidence had quite deserted me, I 
was disgusted with life, and wished all publishers, with respect be 
it said, at the deuce. I had no mind, however, to sit alone at 
home and let disappointment prey on my vitals, therefore, after 
having taken some refreshment, I determined to go to the theatre, 
where “ A Glass of Water” was to be performed that evening. 1 
had seen the piece before, but I never could see Frue Heiberg too 
often, even in the same character, so I betook myself to the second 
row in the pit. On one side of me sat a pretty little Jewish girl, 
who frequently gave vent audibly to- her feelings of pleasure 
with a “Gott, how charming this is!” which she addressed, it 
might have been to the actors themselves, or to the Jew who sat 
by her, or to me, for her head was constantly turning to all sides. 

On my right hand sat a tall, lanky man, with spectacles upon 
his snub nose, and a thin book in his hand, in which he was con- 
stantly reading while the curtain was up, and in which, with a 
pretty little silver pencil, he made from time to time marks, such 
as crosses, and sundry other figures. I cast a side-long glance on 
the upper margin of an open page of the book, and saw written on 
it “A Glass of Water.” I, of course, concluded that the lanky 
man must be a critic employed by some newspaper, who would 
next day have the pleasure of showing up the poor actors and 
actresses before the reading public, most of whom would thus decide 
upon the merits of the ieee without having witnessed their 
performance. 

Between the acts I entered into conversation with my neigh- 
bour, who had paused in his reading and writing labours, and 
found that I had not mistaken his occupation. When his literary 
position, or at least his position so nearly akin to a literary one, 
became known to me, and that he was well acquainted with book- 
sellers, publishers, and other merchants in literature, I told him of 
my bad fortune that day, and took the liberty of asking him if he 
could give me any advice respecting my classical work. 

“ One can do nothing more absurd,” he replied, in a dictatorial 
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manner, and still more dictatorial voice—“ one can do nothing 
more absurd than to deliver such works over to a publisher, for 
one has the pleasure of paying hundreds out of one’s own pocket, 
and letting them, without any hope of opposition, fly into the 
publisher’s money bags. If you will take my advice, sir, publish 
your poem yourself, and when it is printed, send me six copies, 
addressed to the editor of the newspaper for which I am engaged, 
and also send some nicely bound copies to the editors of the other 
newspapers, and then you may be certain that your book will not 
want for plenty of praise. May I make bold to ask if you belon 
to those who cry, ‘ Long live Lehmann!” or to those who shriek 
or howl ‘ Pereat Orla!’ ” 

“Let him live, I say,” I replied, like one in a fog, for my mind: 
was already busy in thinking how I could possibly manage to be 
myself the publisher of my poem. 

“Well, I am extremely glad to find that we are on the same 
side in politics. Now you may rely on our Sunday’s paper 
praising to the utmost your tale in verse. We will ati your 
verses on a par with those of Cthlenschlager, and class your tale 
with Heiberg’s, and the author of ‘ Hverdags Historier.’” Make 
yourself quite easy, therefore; we can cry up or cry down the 
genius of every author as we please, or as it suits our political 
views, or benefits our friends.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Oh! It is easily understood. Two men are applying for a 
certain post or office. One of these belongs to our party, the 
other to the party opposed to us; the latter we put into the 
pilory, with such marks of opprobrium that it is impossible for 

im to get the place; well, what happens? Our friend obtains it. 
Is not that shrewdly managed? But, apropos, is there any of the 
philosophy of Hegesias in your work?” 

“No, my dear sir! A little of the philosophy of love, that’s 
all!” I replied, feeling somewhat nervous. 

“That’s bad enough, but we will praise it nevertheless. The 
monthly periodicals will come with their inexorable scissors, and 
cut it up, and show the public only the skeleton of your doubtless 
excellent story; but that won’t signify a button, for the public 
will believe us, that there is a great deal of beauty in it. You 
have only to follow my advice, and we will help you to a sale 
among———” 

The curtain drew up; but I saw no more of what was going on 
upon the stage, my thoughts were whirling about on calculations 
of what might be the expenses of printing, bookbinding, gilt 
edges, paper, discount to the booksellers, postages, copies to the 

ifferent reviews and newspapers, &c. &c., but when I summed 
up the account roughly, I found that the whole would amount to 
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too large a sum for me to disburse from my own eps: especially 
as I could not expect to receive any emolument from my publica- 
tion for, at least, twelve months, 

When the curtain fell again I renewed the conversation with 
my neighbour, who had again raised his eyes from his book. 
After I had informed him that it would be an impossibility for me 
to follow the advice he had given me, he looked at me kindly 
through his spectacles, and then allowing his eyes to ylide down to 
the cover of his book (a theatrical repertoire), he pointed with his 
finger to a name which stood there, and again fixed his eycs on 
me with a significant look. When, by a smile on my lips, he per- 
ceived that I understood the meaning of his look, he put the book 
in his pocket, and went out for a mouthful of fresh air. 

The curtain soon after rose; I sat between the little Jewish 
girl and my counsellor, who was again reading, and I thought to 
myself, 

% He also advises me to apply to the bookseller Schuboth, I can 
but try him.” 

“ Gott, how charming that is!” fell at that identical moment on 
my ear from the Jewish girl’s lips, and I accepted this exclamation 
as the prognostic of a happy result, and felt able, with a lightened 
heart, to enjoy the remainder of the piece. 


II. 


THE next morning I started again on the hunt for a publisher, 
with a secret hope to find one at the Exchange. As a boy I had 
often gone there joyfully to buy my toys, I had nothing to fear 
then, now I went with more sobered feelings and some anxiety. 
In former days people swarmed there, now my footsteps echoed 
among the silent and deserted walks. The bazaar in Gothers- 
oy had taken the shine out of the time-honoured Exchange, 

felt quite sorry to see the many empty and forsaken enclosures I 
passed before I came to the bookseller’s in question. Here I found 
a short ruddy-cheeked man with smooth dark hair; he was a man 
of very courteous manners, who, with great patience and politeness 
listened to what I had to say, which is already so well known to 
my readers. When I had finished my discourse the gentleman 
asked for permission to look at my manuscript, and to keep it for 
a few days, that he might make himself well acquainted with its 
contents ; a request which I thought very reasonable, and looked 
upon as a out omen. We shook hands like old friends before 
separating. 

For three or four days I remained in a state of the utmost 
anxiety and excitement. Sometimes I said to myself, “He will 


take it,” and I felt my cheeks glowing with hope; but soon doubts 
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arose in my mind, and I exclaimed, “He will not take it,” and 

then I became the picture of dismay. I felt it hardly possible 

to control my impatience, and I was becoming so ill with the 

constant alternation of hopes and fears, that I determined to go to 

the Exchange and know my fate. -I arrived at the bookseller’s 

almost out of breath, and there [ found my man reading the first 
of my great poem. 

“May I beg to know if you have begun to read this for the 
second time?” I asked, proud and pl at the idea that he must 
be so charmed with my work as to be reading it twice over. 

“ No, it is the first time,” he replied, with a slight smile; “I 
have not had a moment to read it until now, but if you will be so 
kind as to call again in about eight days you shall have an 
answer.” 

This time I was quite as unwilling to agree to the worthy pub- 
lisher’s proposal as I had, on the previous occasion, been willing 
to do so; but what could I—a poor author—do? [I stood there 
on my last legs, as the saying is. How could I venture to dis- 
regard his overtures, slight though they were, by giving a decided 
refusal? No; but 1 went forth much disheartened, leaving 
my beloved and precious manuscript within the walls of the 
Exchange. 

A week, which for happy persons, or for the industrious, passes as 
swiftly as a falling star across the half-darkened vault of heaven— 
a week crept on for me. I was in a wretched state of excitement, 
and-from every trifling occurrence I augured either a fortunate or 
an unfortunate termination of my poetical affairs. At length the 
ninth day arrived, and the rosy light of early morning fell upon 
me as I perambulated the street on the outside of the Exchange, 
for it had not been opened. It was seven o'clock before I could get 
inside, but the person whom I wished to see was not possessed of 
my ardour, for he had not yet come. I endeavoured to while away 
the time by looking at the handsomely bound books that graced 
the shelves, works that were so lucky as to have found a publisher, 
a piece of good fortune the full value of which I now began to 
appreciate. 

. ou here already? good morning, good morning,” I heard 
euditmed behind me by a voice I recognised, I turned round, 
and scarcely taking time to go through the usual ceremonies on 
meeting, I hastened eagerly to ask, 

“ Are you satisfied with my Endymion and Diana?” 

“Yes, indeed I am, dear Mr. Nostrat. There are, undeniably 
several fine passages in it: but, excuse me for asking if you are 
well enough acquainted with any of the celebrated authors of the 
day to ask one of them to write a preface for you?” 

“T have not the honour of knowing anything of them except 
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by their works, and also knowing some of them by sight. And 
you will admit that such an acquaintance would not entitle me to 
ask the favour of any one among them to write a preface for me.” 

“That is very unfortunate. Then the next best thing to do 
will be to put on the title-page ‘Translated from the Swedish.’ 
Swedish literature at this moment is all the rage; believe me, the 
best recommendation for any work appertaining to belles lettres, 
now-a-days, is to have a Swedish author for its father.” 

“No, that I won’t, my good sir,” I replied, somewhat testily. 
“That I won’t; for it is not only emolument I have in view but 
also fame, and the latter I should te altogether if I were to enter- 
tain this proposition. No, I will not.” ; 

“ Very well, then I will tell you at once the conditions on which 
I will undertake to be the publisher of your romance in verse. 
As it is your first work you must yourself perceive that I run a 
great sak in publishing it, for your name is as yet quite unknown, 
and that is the greatest drawback to an author in our days, when a 
name is of so much importance. However, I will give you forty 
rigsdalers for the manuscript, and ten copies in the first instance, 
but if it has a good sale I shall be happy to pay you the hono- 
rarium I usually give for original works.” 

The man had certainly mght on his side, but when I remem- 
bered the innumerable hours and days which during a period of 
years I had spent in writing, correcting, polishing, tg wo 
making a fair copy of my dearly beloved “ Endymion and Diana,” 
and reflected that now most probably my entire pecuniary gain 
might be only twenty paltry dollars, everything turned black 
before my eyes, 1 gave myself hardly time to receive back my 
manuscript, and replying, 

“No, thank you, i cannot accept such terms,” I hastened out of 
the shop, fully determined rather to tear up my poem and make 
allumettes of it than to hand it over to any one for such a shame- 
ful mockery of payment. 

Thus my last effort had been as unfortunate as my earlier ones. 
I rushed home, flung my “ Endymion and Diana” into my desk, 
closing its lid with a loud crash, and inflicting on my poor nose 
four or five severe thumps, such as it had never received before. 


iil. 
THREE weeks had passed, and I fancied I had ae my 


vexation about my unlucky manuscript, when one day I was 
walking through Gothersgaden, on my way to enjoy, after a long 
absence from all pleasures, listening to one of the best military 
bands in Copenhagen. As usual, I sauntered on with downcast 
eyes, wrapped up in my own thoughts, as people would say, when 
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one of my intimate friends, whom I will call P. P., tapped me on 
the shoulder with a thin little stick. 

“ Have you lost anything, or are you hoping to find somethin 
for which a reward has been offered, going, as you are doing, wi 
your head bowed down, gazing at the stones?” asked P. P., as he 
took my arm under his. : 

“No; Iam neither looking for anything of my own, or any- 
thing of other people’s, but I was in deep thought. Where are you 
going?” I asked, wishing to entice him to go with me beyond the 
Custom House, in this uncommonly bright fine frosty weather— 
“where are you going?” 

“Oh! only to Hést’s,” he replied, with indifference. 

“Who is he? You speak as if I knew the whole town.” 

“Dear me, don’t you wad the publisher and bookseller, Hést, 
who lives yonder, in the street to the right of Kongen’s Nytorv?” 
he exclaimed, in the utmost astonishment. 

“No, I do not,” I answered; but as a huntsman becomes restless 
when he stumbles on the scent of a hare, so I began, almost with- 
out being conscious of it, to take a warm interest in hearing the 
words “ publisher and bookseller,” and.I hastened eagerly to ask 
him, “ Are you very well acquainted with him?” 

“Yes, I should think so. I go there almost every Tuesday 
evening, for then all the intimate visitors at the house assemble, 
old and young authors, publishers, booksellers, and many other 
literary and pleasant people. One is always well amused, and if 
you like I can easily introduce you. You are a poet, and such 
folks are welcome at all times; besides, they are a very hospitable 
family.” 

I cas deny that for the last fourteen days I had been in a 
state of mental drowsiness, The failure of the strong hopes which 
I had nourished for a short time had damped the energies of my 
soul, or, to use a poetical image, had so diminished the fire of m 
inner life, that my existence latterly had resembled the feeble 
light of a night lamp. 

At iny friend’s unexpected invitation life revived in me. I 
caught at it greedily, and, with a sort of sickly impetuosity, I 
begged P. P. to introduce me at once to his friend. Smiling at 
my hastily formed wish, he promised to gratify it, and we entered 
a low gate, where I, in my eagerness, was within an ace of dag 
an old woman’s table, on which lay a tray of cakes, and where 
put wy foot into a basket of half-frozen apples, 

“Here you see one of our most distinguished future Danish 
poets, with the barbarous name of Nostrat!” exclaimed P. P., as 
we stood in Herr Hiést’s well-arranged office; and then terning ip 
me, “ Here you are in the presence of a first-rate publisher, highly 
esteemed among authors. Herr Nostrat, Herr Host! Herr Host, 
Herr Nostrat !” 
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We both laughed at this whimsical introduction, and very soon 
after it we were sitting in a pleasant conversation about the various 
affairs of the day, when a door behind me opened, and a lady in a 
pretty morning dress, with a baby in her arms, entered. The 
father soon took the little Fanny and placed her on his knee, when 
the interrupted conversation was resumed, and the literature of the 
period was discussed. I do not know how it happened, but it was 
not long before it was elicited from me that I had a manuscript 
all ready for the press, lying at home in my desk, sighing for a 
publisher. 

«Come to us in a friendly way next Tuesday evening,” said the 
kind Herr Host. “We receive our intimate acquaintances that 
evening, and, if agreeable to you, bring one or two cantos of your 
poem with you. You can read these to us, as a specimen of the 
whole poem, we shall then see if we can come to any arrangement 
about it. But I must warn you that a great many wits assemble 
here, and folks of that kind are generally severe critics.” 

I thanked him warmly for the invitation, which his wife was so 
good us to repeat, bowed to the amiable couple, and departed with 
my friend, who seemed to rejoice almost as much as myself at my 
success, 


“ Here you have met with a publisher! Is he not a fine fellow?” 
he asked, with a smiling countenance. 


“Yes, Peter, indeed he is! Now let us go and hear the military 
band.” 

And in the exultation of my spirits I strode on, nearly knocking 
down a nice-looking young lady who was walking in front of us. 


IV. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that some days had to pass before the 
arrival of the eventful evening to which I looked forward with so 
much satisfaction, when I went home I flew to my desk, dragged 
forth the unfortunate manuscript, upon which I had not cast a 
single glance since it had last been poked away there, and set to, 
carefully to con it all over again. Oh! how silly is not the vanity 
of poets! I felt a strong temptation, while re-perusing my charm- 
ing poem, to read it aloud from the beginning to the end to the 
literary circle I expected to meet on the following Tuesday evening. 
Common sense, however, suggested to me that this would be 
impossible, for my poem was in three parts, each containing about 
twenty-five sheets. But it devolved on me, though the author, to 
choose some portions of it for the reading in question. What a 
difficult task! I chose and I rejected portion after portion; some- 


times I thought I ought to take this episode, sometimes that one. 
Now it struck me that Endymion’s dream would best illustrate the 
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beauties of my work; now, that Diana’s wandering through the 
gloomy wood might be liked best; in short, I went on doa 
myself among the different sections of the poem, not determin 
which to select until the Tuesday evening came. At eight o'clock 
my friend P. P. called for me, and I was obliged to snatch up in a 
hurry the first portion of the manuscript which came to my hands, 
and depart with it. 

I was received with a very kind welcome in this, to me, hitherto 
unknown house; there reigned such ease and quiet hospitality in 
it, that one could not avoid speedily feeling oneself at home there. 
As soon as “ the Chinese drink,” as tea is now called in some of 
the new-fashioned books, was over, a circle was formed of young 
authors, poets, wits, elderly ladies, and more juvenile fair ones, 
round the oval table, which was covered with all the newest 
German, French, and English works, whose excellent engravings 
delighted the eyes of the guests. The lamp cast a pleasant light 
down upon my manuscript, which, without much pressing, I had 
brought forth; with my cheeks glowing from a mixture of bash- 
fulness and vain-glory, I opened it, and after casting a hasty 
glance around on the listening circle, I cleared my throat, and 
began to read, 


In silent night, when the bright stars are glowing, 
Amidst the groves, Meeander’s stream is flowing. 


“What is Maander, Herr Nostrat?” asked a pretty little dark- 
haired damsel. 

“Tt is a river, my dear young lady, of Lesser Asia, which falls 
into that sea, which, on account of its numerous islands, is called 
the Archipelago,” I informed my neighbour, whose sparkling dark 
eyes were fixed on my lips. 

“ Pardon me!” she cried, with so sweet a smile, and so earnest 
a look, that I could not say otherwise than, 

‘“€Oh, with all my heart!” 

I began again: 

In silent night, when the bright stars are glowing, 
Amidst the groves, Meander’s stream is flowing, 
Through the soft dale, near which the lofty peaks 
Of Latmos rise, and Eurus vainly seeks 

Its way to force ’midst the embow’ring trees, 
Whose leaves just tremble in a gentler breeze. 

“ May I venture to ask what Eurus means?” interrupted again 
my fair neighbour. But this time she received a little reprimand 
from our hostess, who said: 

“Good Heavens, my dear friend! If single words have to be 
explained, we shall never understand the whole. But, Herr 
Nostrat, would it not be better to enlighten us on the unknown 
names before you proceed to read farther?” 
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“If there were many of the celebrated ancient names in this 
section which I am taking the liberty of reading to you, I would 
with pleasure obey your wish, but Eurus is the only word that can 
posililty require to be explained—it was a name given in these 
olden times to the east wind.” 

I now attempted to go on reading, 


Here was, not distant from the foaming wave. 


*‘ No, no, that won’t do!” exclaimed an old lady; “you must 
begin the whole over again, for the young Swedish lady has quite 
put us all out.” 

“Most willingly, madam!” So I commenced once more. 


In silent night, when the bright stars are glowing, 
Amidst the groves, Meander’s stream is flowing, 
Through the soft dale, near which the lofty s 
Of Latmos rise, and Eurus vainly seeks 

Its way to force ’midst the embow’ring trees, 
Whose leaves just tremble in a gentler breeze ; 
Here was, not distant from the foaming wave, 

In deep repose, stretched in a gloomy cave, 

He, deemed so beauteous by the gods on high, 
Condemned by Jove in endless sleep to lie. 


Who hither comes? Who is that dame so tall 
And stately, round whose neck bright ringlets fall ? 
A golden bow she carries in her hand, 

A thousand arrows in the quiver stand. 

White as the milky way her shoulder bare, 

Veins, blue as hyacinths, shine in her fair 

Round arms ; a diamond belt confines her waist ; 
Her bosom heaves, but not with love unchaste. 
Love’s flames she boasted, ne’er by her were felt, 
Nor God, nor earth-born man her heart could melt. 
The chase is her delight, for that she burns, 
Haunting each forest, and each mead by turns ; 
Fach stream her mirror, wherein she descries 

That loveliness admired above the skies. 

She seeks her throne upon the mountain’s crest, 
Till the bright moon behind it sinks to rest. 


The goddess comes close to the gloomy cave— 

Her flowing tresses in the breezes wave. 

It is her will to enter—she commands 

Her nymphs torches to bring ; but see! she stands— 
She starts—what in the grotto meets her . 
Causing her cheeks to flush, her eyes to blaze ? 


“ Away from hence! Go sound the horn 
Amidst the woods till rosy morn— 

Hunt through the wilds around—away— 
Till the cock crows at break of day ! 

Go, now! For I would fain be left 

To slumber in this rocky cleft. 

Away from hence! Go, sound the horn 
Amidst the woods till rosy morn!” 
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So spoke the and at her behest 
The nymphs, like arrows, bounded east and west? 
Alone within the cave Diana stood ; 


A cry was heard—oh! was it in the wood 
The owl’s harsh voice, while winging on its way. 


“Oome, come, Master Nostrat! You have stolen that last line 
—that about the owl is a plagiarism!” cried P. P., interrupting 
me, as he started up and pushed back his chair, “ As a punish- 
ment for your theft you are condemned to stop, and we will hop / 
As you hear, I also am a poet.” 

“Yes, yes, let us have some dancing!” they all screeched, with 
one accord; and I was obliged nolens volensto put my manu- 
script into my pocket, and conceal my vexation in the glass of 
jelly the servant handed to me. 

When the younger members of the party had got through a 
couple of waltzes, I seized\upon my friend P. P., and taking him 
into the recess of a window, I attacked him in a whisper with, 

“ Why did you interrupt me in the very prettiest passage of my 
whole poem? ‘That was not a friendly act on your part.” 

“Yes, it was a friendly act, though a painful one on my part; 

for while you had no eyes but for your bulky manuscript, I saw 
how the other authors were shrugging their shorilders. and sneer- 
ing, almost from the moment that you began to read, which you 
did in rather too elevated and pompous a tone. How angry 
you would have been if you had perceived that the younger poets 
made faces to each other; and even the ladies, those patient 
listeners, yawned, and seemed victimised by ennui. I can assure 
you, had you continued much longer to read, it would have 
happened to you, as it is said always happened to a certain orator, 
who never had any other audience than the president and vice- 
president of the society to which he belonged, for every one else 
decamped the moment he opened his lips. Take my advice! 
Seem as gay as the rest of us, but do not expect to find a pub- 
lisher in our host, for he would be as opaque as a Dutchman if he 
were to throw away his money upon such ware. Go now and 
dance with the Swedish girl; she was the only one who listened 
with interest to your verses, make yourself ble to her, she 
has money, and would be a better epecalation than yout poems,” 

What I felt on the delivery of this long but by no means flatter- 
ing or agreeable jobation I cannot attempt to describe, but I had 
to bite the sour apple with which my friend had provided me; 
and following his advice I sought the young Swedish lady, and 
asking her to dance, we stood up for a waltz. Just behind me 
some gentlemen were standing in conversation with our host, and 
I caught, spoken in low tones, but to me distinctly'audible, the 
following words: 
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“ Perfect rubbish! Common-place trash! If it were to see the 
light of day, how nicely Goldschmidt would cut it up in his 
review! The Fodreland would declare it an absurdity; and you 
would incur a serious loss.” 

I had heard enough—more than enough. The waltz became 
for me a Hamburg schottisch; I started off like a maniac with the 
pretty girl, knocked several couples down, trod upon the toes of 
the 4 ladies — Pig sitting quietly as spectators, never stopping 
1o apologise, but flew impetuously on, swinging m ner 1n-a 
sort rr tarantella whirl, soul abe fell heeutiihenes wt +H ce on a 
sofa. I had scarcely let her go, before I hurried from the room, 
threw my cloak about me, and rushed out of the house. , 


V. 


For a long time I wandered about the streets, which were 
becoming quite empty. I was like a deranged person. At length 
I so far recovered my senses as to perceive that I had better direct 
my steps homewards, instead of probably encountering some ad- 
venture which might not have a pleasant termination. So I went 
home, but as I was ascending the stairs, which were dark, I felt 
myself seized by the skirts of my cloak, and at the same moment 
I heard a low howl. Although I am not very timid, and con- 
sequently not easily frightened, I cannot deny that 1 was very 
disagreeably surprised by this attack, especially as I could not see 
who had laid hold of me, and seemed determined not to let me 
go. Presently, however, it struck me that my assailant might be 
the major’s old dog, Trofast. I therefore called out his name, and 
asked, somewhat anxiously, “ What is the matter?” a question 
often addressed to him by my old friend. I was night in my con- 
jecture, for he immediately dropped my cloak, but uttered three 
distinct howls, which, according to the interpretation of those 
skilled in omens, betokened a death in the house. 

I hastened into my room, lighted a candle, and threw my un- 
lucky mythological poem back into its old place in the farthest 
corner of my desk. In the mean time Trofast seized me again by 
the skirts of my coat, and shook them so that I began to have 
serious yt eras about the beast; I thought he had gone 
mad, and beheld myself in that frightful situation, a prey to hydro- 
phobia, but on examining more nearly the poor animal I saw water 
in his eyes like tears, and his whole countenance expressed deep 
sorrow. He rushed towards the door, and then rushed back to 
pull me by my coat. 

“Oh! now I understand you—you want me to go up to your 
master,” I said, as I turned him out of my room, but also went 
myself, and followed him up tothe major’s domicile. The major’s 
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door was open, and he was stretched upon a small half broken- 
down sofa. I felt much shocked, as my regard for the worthy 
Puff was great. I busied myself immediately about him, and my 
endeavours were crowned with success, for a very few minutes 
after I had n to rub the palms of his hands he opened his eyes, 
and murmured, in a weak voice, 

“ Water; water, I am dying!” 

Seized with heartfelt grief and anxiety at the idea of losing m 
old friend, I hastened to do all that in my confusion I could think 
of to gratify his wish. So I laid hold of a caraff half full of water, 
and poured its contents partly into his mouth, partly over his 
whole face. ‘T'o my extreme joy, it seemed as if my water-cure 
had worked wonders on the old gentleman, for he became, or at 
least appeared to become, a little better, and the best proof of this 
was that he asked me with kind concern, 

 “ How goes it with Diana?” . 

Thereupon I began eagerly to relate to him all my various 
sufferings. It did my poor oppressed mind good to find a friendly 
and sympathising ear into which to pour my sorrows and dis- 
appointments; I sat looking straight before me as I spoke, but 
when my long narration was finished, and I turned my eyes 
towards the old man, I beheld that he was dead ! 

Who shall describe my consternation when I made this dis- 
covery? Who shall depict the fearful pallor of the dead, which, 
as it were, communicated itself to my cheeks from those of the 
beatified sleeper? I can only exclaim, with our undying Ander- 
sen, “ Would that I were a painter!” No words of mine can 
shadow forth this scene; the pen falls powerless from my hand, 
when thought would endeavour to form itself into words to re- 
present this heartrending picture. 

For eight days after that evening I was not for a moment my 
own master, being obliged, as heir of everything possessed by the 
deceased, and executor testamenti, to attend to all that which, 
in our days, is needful in order to commit any one to the grave. 
When I read the last will of the blessed departed I was exceed- 
ingly moved, for the worthy major had constituted me his heir 
that I might have the means of bringing out my poem, which he 
hoped would open the way for me to the greatest earthly good 
fortune. The only stipulation he made was, that I should take 
care of Trofast, as te as the old dog lived. 

“That I will!” I exclaimed, in much emotion. “It is the 
least I can do in return for his kindness.” 

So then I was his. only heir! How often had I not envied 
those who were so fortunate as to be placed in such a position! 
And see! I had been promoted to this dignity without having 
laboured to obtain it. This thought—why should I conceal it?— 
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7 mitigated the distress I felt at losing my faithful old 
end, 

As soon as the good Major Puff had been carried to his long 
home, and Aaposited in the earth, borne thither by sundry non- 
commissioned officers, and I had returned thanks in the newspaper, 
not only to the invited and the uninvited who had shown him 
the r of attending his burial (there were but five of them 
altogether), but also to the worthy clergyman who had delivered a 
funeral oration, a beautiful and heart-stirring discourse, full of 
praises of the deceased, and of the fine qualities which Puff had 
never possessed—as soon as all these ceremonies were over, I 
thought it time to inquire into the amount of Puff’s property, and 
to search for secret San where I hoped to find what was 
not to be found in his usual keeping places—namely, money, 
bonds, &c. &c. But in vain! At ian when I had taken into 
account all his effects, and reckoned up their value, I ascertained 
that the whole of my inheritance, which was to have enabled me 
to publish my “ 16 ca and. Diana,” was a deficit of about 
three marks and eight skillings, which, as sole heir, 1 had to pay 
out of my own shes a 

Thus vanished my last hope! From that time forwards my 
poem My caked: in the corner of the desk it had at first oceu- 
ae henever my eyes fell upon the unlucky “ Endymion and 

iana” I heaved a deep sigh, for I always grieved that I had not 
got it published. When I am dead and gone—I almost wept at 
the thought-—my muse’s great, impressive, and charming offspring 
may be transferred to a grocer’s shop, and some one or other 
fragment of my poem may delight the servant-girls of a future 
period, when they occasionally smooth out the yellow crumpled 
paper which is put round their parcels, and read a portion of my 
master work, which in this way may be published after my death, 
though I could not find a publisher for it during my life! 
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BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


LIT. 


SEvEN years have now passed over the dramatis personm 0: 
this history, and the neglected child of Dunkeld, in an undis- 
turbed flow of prosperity, has become the mother of two little 

irls since the birth of her boy, Emmeline has likewise made 
_ the happy father of a son, When the duties of his pro- 
fession permit him to be in England, the admiral’s house in 
Devonshire is the permanent residence of the young pair; but 
when obliged to be at sea, the youthful wife, her darling child, 
and the old sailor are almost constant guests at Berlington 
Castle. There, surrounded by their much-loved relatives and 
friends the noble host and hostess live—when at home—a truly 
patriarchal life, but if obliged to be absent to meet the various 
calls upon their distinguished station, Mrs, Mordaunt—en pen- 
dant to the Signora Cypriani at the beautiful villa Zernini—acts 
as chaletaine in the fine old mansion, where she receives and 
entertains the lovely daughter of the house and her idolising old 
uncle, the admiral, How different a family circle from that in 
Ainslie-place! where the lady who aimed at surpassing every- 
body in her sphere, sits in sombre state in her sumptuously 
furnished apartment, with her once handsome and worshipping 
husband beside her sunk to a state of idiotecy, and the sour an 
silly Rachel, in mock dignity and severe superciliousness, looking 
the worst possible version of an old maid in a married woman. 
What had occasioned Mr. Douglas’s premature imbecility no 
one could be quite sure, but there was no doubt that his deca 
of intellect came on after a visit to the lunatic asylum to which 
Captain Seymour had been consigned, and where—as both 
incurable and dangerous—he is destined to remain a prisoner. 
Although he was considered more than usually tiated on the 
occasion in question, an attendant—who was always obliged to 
be present in case of any access of violence—reported that the 
patient—with the cunning and malice for which mad people are 
80 remarkable—had said some things which had singularly agi- 
tated the generally stoical Mrs. Douglas, and shaken her hus- 
band’s nerves. After his return to his house in Edinburgh, it 
was observed that Mr. Douglas lived much more apart from his 
wife than he had ever done before; that he sometimes kept 
walking for hours together backwards and forwards in his library 
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talking to himself, and on one occasion had been overheard to 
mutter, ‘‘ Can it be so; can it really be so? to try to poison the 
sick and helpless child, and that child now a countess, the most 
beautiful, accomplished, admired woman in England, and my 
own sister!” Poor unhappy man! it was not that sister's 
amiable character that awakened his remose—it was her high 
place in the world and her unbounded popularity! When at 
meals with his wife, he often regarded her stealthily, as if he 
sought to convince himself of the truth of some dreadful sus- 
picion, and when he became confirmed in his weakened state of 
mind, he sometimes took her hand in his, and faltered out 
piteously, “‘ Say, only say, Bessy, that you could not do it!” At 
similar moments Mrs. Douglas grew ghastly white, and, although 
quivering with suppressed emotion, never failed to try:to soothe 
him while pretending not to understand the meaning of his 
words. Whether it arose from some lingering feeling of grati- 
tude for past devotion, or from a fear of his betraying the 
thoughts that haunted his mind, she constantly attended on him 
herself—permitting no participation whatever in the duty that ~ 
she could possibly avoid—always sleeping in the same apartment, 
and never leaving him alone with any of the few intimates who 
frequented the house. Sometimes, however, she could not help 
quitting him for a few minutes when her daughter was in the 
room, but seldom failed on her return to find him weeping like a 
child, for Rachel’s harsh temper, uncorrected in any way by 
warmth of heart, could not brook his wailing folly, and she was 
often guilty of saying cruel and cutting things in order to quell 
his querulous and teasing ramblings of imagination. But it was 
Guy whom Mrs. Douglas dreaded the most to see, for when he 
came to visit his father, the spirit of the prematurely old man 
lighted up into a blaze of paternal pride when gazing on the 
noble form and beaming open countenance before him, and he 
became not only loquacious, but sometimes even startling in 
what he said, often asking for his beautiful sister, the Countess 
of Berlington, and her lovely daughter, Lady Emmeline Temple 
—for with a singular confusion of ideas he thought of Emmeline 
as Christine’s daughter, rather than of her being his son’s wife. © 
Soon after his marriage, Guy brought her to see his family, but 
it was conducive to no good, for her delicate and feeling nature 
shrank like a sensitive plant when it came in contact with the 
repulsive characters of Mrs. Douglas and Rachel, while the little 
Seymour, the image of his villainous father—in spite of her 
inherent love for everything young and helpless—inspired her 
with disgust. Accumstomed as she also was, in the polished 
circle of which she was a member, to everything being refined by 
the purifying elements of heart, sense, and good taste; she fre- 
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oni was much amused—in rather a wicked way—with 
’s 


endeavours to be great, and sometimes could not 

control a smile of contempt when she saw her pick up a note 
from the silver salver handed to her by her own footman, and 
heard her read aloud with complacency, “‘ The Honourable Mrs. 
Seymour,” remarking at the same time that the missive must be 
for her—as if any one doubted the dignity which she had pur- 
chased at so dear a rate. For her miserable father-in-law, Km- 
meline felt sincere pity, and always sought to soothe him by her 
softness of manner and gentle attentions, but the gratification he 
evidently experienced from the influence of her melting sym- 
pathy, sometimes threatened to have dangerous consequences ; 
and one day, after having at her earnestly for a few 
seconds, he suddenly said, *‘ Tell me, is the charming Christine 
like you? if so, how could any one think of taking her life, and 
by “rer too ?” 

nhappy man! he forgot in his imbecility that he himself had 
shed on the promise of her youth a more deadly poison than 
laudanum—the poison of neglect and injustice, which had threat- 
ened to inflict the pains of a lingering death throughout a whole _ 
lifetime. Mrs. Douglas was so alarmed by this speech, that she 
immediately withdrew Guy and his young wife, who were alto- 
gether unconscious of the truth, telling them that her husband 
was subject to bad dreams, and that when they occurred they 
haunted him until he persuaded himself they were real events 
which had taken place. Assuming her most plausible manner, 
she expatiated upon the necessity of keeping him henceforth 
quiet and retired from the world, professing to be in hopes tha/ 
by avoiding all excitement his mind might ultimately regain its 
former tone; thus giving her son and his bride to understand 
that their future visits would not be desirable. Naturally of an 
innocent and child-like disposition, and quite new to the bad side 
of human nature—except in her mother’s case, which she sedu- 
lously tried to forget-—Emmeline was totally unsuspicious of any 
hidden motive for this statement on the lady’s part, but not so 
Guy ; he was startled and roused to an observation which led him 
to the conviction that some painful and cloaked mystery existed. 
His heart sank within him, he grew as cold in his manner as he 
felt alienated in his feelings, and without further delay in Scot- 
land than to see the few people whom he reckoned friends, he 
returned with his joyous and fondly attached young wife to Eng- 
land, in the firm determination never again voluntarily to seek— 
with her, at least—a family circle where there was nothing to 
love, and much that was calculated to awaken doubts of the 
darkest description. 
We must leave the wretched party in Ainslie Place to the pro- 
Jan.—VOL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXVII. F 
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of many, many weary years of a tortured existence, for 
. Douglas, though decayed in mind, is yet. strong in body, 


to outlive his malignant helpmate, worn as she is with 

constant ue and wptchings while a fades — with we 
temper; disappointed ambition, and the envy which gnaws her 
heart at Gootiy of the uninterrupted flow of prosperity attending 
those from whom, though so nearly connected, she is for ever 
Te painful duty G perfo after hi 
i uty Guy. strove to rm soon is 

riage, but which he was doomed to find equally unsuccessful 

i task he had imposed upon himself of endeavouring to 
awaken mutual good will and affection between his beloved Hm- 
meline and his mother and sister in Scotland. He sought out 
Caroline; and endeavoured with all the tenderness and force of 
his noble and powerful nature to redeem her from the vortex of 
vice and dissipation in which she was plunged, but, as I have 
said before, all his efforts were in vain. He found her still young 
and beautiful, and not only intoxicated with the adulation she 
received from those as worthless as herself, but of that bold and 
hardened levity of character which led her to mock at everything 
sacred both in morality and religion. Inexpressibly shocked— 
almost humiliated—he forsook her splendid dwelling in Vienna, 
and returning to Britain, sought relief for his wounded feelings 
in the beloved circle reunited at Berlington Castle; and once 
having entered the precincts of that blessed abode, he found the 
iainins 3D. he required? When again his adoring Emmeline 
wept with joy upon his bosom, and Christine’s fair arms en- 
cireled his neck, his sorrows were alleviated; while Lord Ber- 
lington’s manly sympathy soothed his agitation, Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
placid smile imparted peace, and the admiral’s honest cheerful 
voice roused lim to energy and enjoyment. 

Christmas Eve in the seventh year of the truly felicitous mar- 
riage of Lord and Lady Berlington at length arrives; a season 
strictly dedicated by the benevolent and rightly thinking pair to 
their religious duties and the assembling of their dearest and 
nearest friends around their hospitable hearth: The weather is 
intensely cold, a hard clear frost, and Guy has been occupied all 
day in skating, having had Emmeline and little Algernon to 

ire him; accompanied as usual by the canine favourites of so 
many days of early hope and blissful certainty, Turk and Bijou. 
Wy general vote the family circle has taken possession of Lord 

lington’s magnificent library for their place of evening rendez- 
vous, which the gardener, Nanny’s son-in-law, has gaily decked 
with verdant hollies covered with their glowing scarlet berries. 
A monstrous fire blazes in the antique grate, reflecting brightly 
on the polished wainscoted panels and richly carved bookcases 
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filled with all the best literature of ancient and modern times, and 
on the soft warm hearthrug repose the ever-inseparable friends, 
the two old privileged dogs. On one side of the fireplace at a 
little table sits Mrs. Mordaunt stitching at her carpet-work, with 
Lizzy Macintosh reading the newspapers to her, and on the other, 
at 4 still smaller one, are placed the admiral and Mr. Macintosh, 
deeply engaged at a game of chess. The old sailor has just exe- 
cuted a most knowing move, which threatens the entire discom- 
fitute of his adversary, and has assumed an attitude with him be- 
tokening victory, for both oo are clasping one leg, which is 
laid 6ver the knee of the other, while he waves himself’ softly 
backwards and forwards with his mouth pursed up to a most pro- 
voking expression of triumph. His puzzled opponent is fooking 
down upon the board with a darkly portentous frown at the same 
time that his eyes gleam from ander his shaggy eyebrows, signi-. 
ficant of his firm determination to fight to the last, thereby 

roving himself a true pertinacious Scotchman, and steel to the 
back bone. On a sofa near Mrs. Mordaunt and Lizzy reclines 
Emmeline, who, tired with her walk through the woods to the 
lake, and her long exposure to the frosty atmosphere while en- 
gaged in the pleasing occupation of admiring Guy’s skating, is at 
present half asleep; and the same ungrateful Guy is kl at 
her back with Algernon in his arms, prompting him to the duti- 
ful act of tickling his mother’s pretty little nose with a strong 
hair which he has just pulled out of Turk’s tail. In front of the 
firé, bit at 4 little distance from it, seated on a high-backed 
couch, are Lord and Lady Berlington, while a beautiful boy be-- 
tween five and six years old, with a blooming girl of four, are 
playing at their feet with some new toys which the Macintoshes, 
jast arrived before dinner, have brought them from Edinburgh ; 
they dire likewise engaged speculating, in a whispered conference 
together, about what papa and mamma will give them to-morrow 
for their Christmas boxes. 

On Christine’s knee sits a pretty little fat thing, who seems to 
have numbered about twelve months in this wicked world ; she is 
patting with her dimpled hands her mother’s soft. white arm, and 

issing from time to time a miniature of her father set in 
brilliants, with which that arm is adorned. Young Cecil and 
Christine possess the features and complexion of Lord Berlington’s 
family ; but little Margaret-—so named after Mrs. M‘Naughten 
—is the image of her mother, particularly resembling her in her 
silky fair hair, and lustrous grey eyes. In a window recess—a 
little nearer the door—are Mrs. Macintosh and Nanny, holding a 
confidential conversation about old friends and acquaintances in 
Scotland—for Nanny always comes up to the great house to 
spend the Christmas week and welcome her former master and 
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mistress to their happy gontangs visit. Christine’s love for the 
kind guardian of her early years rather increases than diminishes 
with time; she studies to crown her, her hter, and son-in- 
law with benefits—never ceasing to embellish their beautiful 
garden home and to forward the education of their family—and 
to Nanny, during his stay, is always ceded the honour of bring- 
ing down young Cecil and her sisters between dinner and tea to 
bid the domestic party good night. Lord Berlington, with one 
arm thrown over the back of the sofa, is contemplating the 

itching partner of his splendour and her lovely baby ; his 
heart is of joy, every feature of his fine countenance 1s irra- 
diated with happiness, and the play of his curved lip betrays that 
he is just about to express his sense of the blessings that sur- 
round him. He is prevented from giving in words evidence of 
his feelings, however, by Emmeline, who, in a sleepy voice of 
feigned displeasure at the torments inflicted upon her by unkind 
Guy and his promising pupil, calls out, 

“*T wish, Christine, that you would come here and keep your 
nephew and d nephew in order.” 

The venerable aunt appealed to, laughs, and quietly answers : 

“Well, I shall be very happy to do so, Emmy, provided that 
you will change places with me, and take charge of your brother 
and his sisters.” 

Lord Berlington smiles. 

“We are truly a mingled set of relatives,’’ he observes, ‘ but 
I don’t think that the world ever beheld a more united one, and 
the gem who lights us all to the felicity we enjoy is my brilliant 
—my beloved Christine.”’ 

The fair object addressed raises her bright comprehensive eyes 
to the lord of her heart, and replies in a sweet low voice, half 
blended with a sigh, as if she almost feared to touch the sacred 
subject, lest in doing so it might be profaned : 

* Ah, Cecil! what would poor Christine be without the tender, 
intellectual, benevolent husband, who seeks his pleasures in par- 
ticipating them with his wife, whose chief occupations are striving 
to — the welfare of every one within his sphere of action, 
and whose munificence is as unbounded as his rank is made 
glorious by his virtues? I do not speak in exaggerated enthu- 
siasm,”’ she continues, animatedly and impressively, while her 
cheek glows with the force and earnestness of her words, “I 
only utter the feelings ever living in my soul. God has had the 

ess to bless us immensely, He has privileged us with the 
inclination to be dispensers of His bounty, gifted us with the 
means without which even the kindest intentions are as nothing 
for, although it is said—and said truly—that ‘riches do not con- 
stitute happiness,’ yet, nevertheless, all those who have had the 
misfortune to be poor are but too well aware that there cannot 
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exist any degree of either peace or tranquillity without a certain 
‘apeetion of wealth. Look round this room, full of merry 
foes,” she continues, “ and think how different would have been 
their expressions if they had had to contend with pinching want 
and sordid cares. I never witness the felicity of dear generous 
Guy and Emmeline, I never note the placid contentment of your 
beloved aunt, nor hear the cheerful laugh of the admiral in our 
blessed abode, without fervently thanking God for having bestowed 
that abundant wealth on its noble master which enables us to 
lead together an existence so full of ease and contentment, while, 
with our full purses in our hands, we can aid and relieve all those 
in whom we are interested, and to whom fortune has not been 
ually propitious. If we are favoured in thus being the means 
of contributing to the enjoyment of our richer relatives, what 
may we not esteem ourselves when we look at those whom we 
haye had the power to redeem from positive poverty? Regard my 
kind uncle and aunt Macintosh, an r Lizzy,” she went on in 
a lower voice, *‘ and remember the difficulties from which your 
nerosity enabled me to extricate them; and my dear old 
anny, how different would have been the expression of full con- 
tentment and happiness now beaming on her honest face, if 
she had been obli to struggle on to old age in toil and 
anxiety! Oh, Cecil! we are blessed indeed, and to you, and you 
alone, we owe the perfection of our felicity.” 

Lord Berlington takes Christine’s hand in his and gently 
presses it. 

“‘ Stop, my dear enthusiast,” he says; ‘‘ your love for your 
unworthy husband hurries you too far. It is necessary that you 
should see things in a truer point of view ; so now for my side of 
the case. Had it not been for the beautiful, the pure, the gifted 
Christine, who crossed my path of gloom like a vision of light, 
time would have hurried me back to those follies and vices that 
stained my early years, and led me to form a matrimonial con- 
nexion that ultimately would have proved my ruin, by destroying 
all my good opinion of the sex. My beloved but thoughtless 
Emmeline— if, indeed, she had survived without your tender care 
and companionship—would in all human probability have imbibed 
the levity of the fashionable world, where ultimately she must 
have taken her place; this would have crushed my heart and 
have driven me to desperation. Guy, that beloved friend and 
relative, without your noble energy and disregard of self, would 
but too certainly have fallen under the dagger of the assassin, 
while your heroic daring and presence of mind saved the life of 
the object on whom his future loestuens depended. No, no, my 
Christine! it is to you alone we owe the blessings we possess ; it 
was in your warm, devoted heart and gifted spirit was de- 
posited the germ from which has sprung the tree of prosperity, 
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under which now repose all those with whom you have anything 
to do. I, who, although nearly twenty yom your senior, never 
ask your opinion or advice without being enlightened and 
henefited by it, who never see you enter the gay world without 
our eliciting the enthusiastic admiration of every one, who never 
behold you in your home, surrounded by your lovely, merry 
children, without experiencing an overflowing of joyful self-con- 
ratulation, it is I who am the debtor to you for a degree of 
folicity perhaps never before possessed by any man on earth.” 

Let not my readers judge sarcastically of this conjugal con- 
versation, for they must keep in mind that-the wife has been 
raised from a state of solitude, anxiety, and threatened degrada- 
tion, into the highest walk of life, to be idolised by her husband 
in the quiet shelter of the domestic circle, and worshipped by the 
crowd wherever she shows herself in public. Let them likewise 
keep in mind that the husband, who has the happiness of possess- 
ing her entire affection, esteem, and confidence, is no longer 
young; and although at forty-four a man can scarcely be reckoned 
elderly, yet Lord Berlington’s mind has been prematurely sobered 
by the misfortunes attending his first thoughtless marriage, and 
the consequent anxiety arising from his being the youthful father 
of a delicate, and worse than motherless daughter. Christine’s 
eyes rest upon her baby; she must acknowledge the truth of 
much that her husband has advanced, but she feels that she is 
blest to the fullest extent that is permitted to us here below; so, 
finding herself unequal to argue longer upon a point which she 
knows he will not yield, and the other members of the party 
having awakened to a rather noisy demonstration of sociability 
and mirth, she thinks that it will be as well to break up the téte- 
j-téte, and go to the rescue of Emmeline, who, pinioned by Guy 
upon the sofa, is obliged to submit to the tyranny of little Algernon. 
She therefore takes the part of a politic wife, and, laying her hand 
softly on her adoring husband’s arm, says, with a sly smile, ‘ Sia 
come vuole, caro marito mio.”’* 

Adieu fair Christine, thou child of beauty, genius, and heart! 
Adieu brave, generous, wife-tormenting Guy! Adieu to the | 
noble master of the mansion, the happy Emmeline, the gentle 
Mrs. Mordaunt, the cheerful old admiral! And with them adieu 
to the attached and benevolent Nanny, carrying off the little girls 
to bed; to Mr. Macintosh, snapping his fingers, to the great 
delight of Cecil and Algernon; to his good-natured wife and 
Lizzie, engaged in petting the fat lazy fellows Turk and Bijou! 
“To each and all a fair good night!” May many, many a merry 
Christmas again reunite the happy family circle around the 
hospitable hearth of Berlington Castle. 








* Be it as you will, my dear husband. 
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d MYLOR CHURCH AND FALMOUTH HARBOUR, 

it CORNWALL. 

rT 

y BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 

r ’T1s not when jocund Morning walks the hills, 

ot Scattering dew pearls, and laughing o’er the sea ; 
Or when bnght noon the glen with sunshine fills, 

A And birds pipe jubilee, 

P That thou shouldst visit Mylor’s pensive shades, 

"4 View creek and shore, and tread its leafy glades. 

; 4 But when Eve, Nature’s artist, paints the west 

4 With many a ruby line and orange ray, 

4 Striving to make a gorgeous couch of rest 

a For sleepy, weary Day, 

d And quiet lulls the hills and woods of green; 

d Then feels the heart the magic of the scene. 

id Tis now that hour; I gaze across the wave, 

er Burnished and glossy in the amber light; 

7g The pebbly beach the little billows lave, 

of In thin-drawn lines of white, 

is Making a sound most faint on Evening’s air, 

0, As if the tranquil Ocean whispered prayer. 

he Oh, beautiful the circling hills that gird 

ty Fal’s sheltering harbour! ’mid wild storms of fear, 

ty Safe in her nest as sits the brooding bird, 

e- The great ship rideth here: 

Ly Fair-walled Trelissick decks the green hill’s side, 

n. Woods on each bank down sweeping to the tide. 

nd The castles* guard the waters far away, 

om But oft their stirring thunders swell the breeze; 

4! St. Just’s smooth slopes now catch the dying ray, 

3 While gold bathes all the trees: 

6 | White cottages are sprinkled o’er each steep, 

2 Like drifts of snow the flocks of nibbling sheep. 

% But Mylor’s old grey church and rugged tower, 

rat Unchanged amid a thousand changing years, 

ad Attract my steps; how solemn, this calm hour, 

u! The ancient pile appears! 

ry Link between us and darkling ages fled, 

a. A something holy watching o’er the dead. 








-* Pendennis and St. Mawes castles, built in the reign of Henry VILL. The 
— former stands on an elevation upwards of three hundred feet above the sea, and 
commands a prospect as extensive and beautiful as any to be seen on the Cornish 


coasts. 





Mylor Church and Falmouth Harbour, Cornwall. 


The tottering belfry thickest ivies hi 
Pall woven for it by funereal —" 
How often up the glens, across the tide, 
Hath swung that bell’s soft chime! 
Yes, it hath tolled through ages; now you hear 
A small, sweet trill; the redbreast carols near. 


Mylor, beneath thy famed and mighty yew, 
hat gives death’s diellings beauty, let me stand; 
The solemn and the lovely meet my view, 
A charm on sea and land: 
Not sad, though grave the thoughts that on me steal; 
’Mid scene like this no gloom the heart can feel. | 


Here generations have renounced the dreams 
That filled each busy brain in long-past day; 
Here grief forgets its tears, and craft its schemes, 

The gleesome child its play, 
The village maid her conquests, here to close 


Her sprightly, laughing eyes in calm repose. 


By yon rude stone where lengthening shadows fall, 
The honest peasant rests to plough no more; 

In that white tomb, once courted, loved by all, 
The squire’s career is o'er; 

Beneath where leaves low whisper like a brook, 

The priest for ever now hath closed his book. 


Yew, venerable, sombre, stately tree ! 

Sure thou dost droop in grief, and vigil keep 
Beside the mound where, victims of the sea, 

A hundred warriors sleep: 
For fields of blood, for cannon’s thunder-boom, 
Above their heads now white-ruffed daisies bloom.* 


Sweet resting-place, past mortal hopes and fears, 
Old church that sanctifies and guards the graves, 
Yew, braving tempests through a thousand years, 
Wide, music-breathing waves’! 
Green-hanging wood, brown glen, and sloping hill— 
Peace on them rest, and beauty haunt them still ! 


Peace too with him, whose voice so oft is heard 
In those grey walls, whose counsels point to heaven ! 
Who cheers grief, age, with many a kindly word, 
Whose alms to want are given ; 
Well may these lovely scenes calm bliss impart, 
And nearer to his Maker draw his heart. 








* In one grave near the great yew-tree lie interred more than a hundred 
soldiers, who, returning from Spain at the close of the Peninsular War, were 
most lamentably wrecked in a gale of wind on Trefusis Point. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


THERE is nothing a nation is more tenacious of than reference 
to the experience of the —- the lessons of history in fact—in 
regard to foregone conclusions of policy. A people bent upon 
what they are agreed to designate as “ progres,” will ‘neither 
tolerate on shown that they are only following a beaten track, 
of, being asked if what they term “ progress” is really such. 
There can be no question but that Great Britain has progressed 
under its old constitution to a very high degree of power and 
prosperity. This, owing to the industry, a and intelli- 
gence of the people, inspired, sustained, and developed by free 
institutions and the Protestant religion. A comparison with other 
countries, in which such a combination does not exist, is sufficient 
to establish the fact. The question, then, that should present 
itself to every thoughtful.and patriotic mind is, will the carrying 
out the measures which are so generally associated in the present 
day with the idea of “progress” enhance that power and pros- 
perity, or will it have an opposite effect? If such measures can 
only benefit a portion of the community, at the expense of the 
other, they do not constitute progress—class legislation is generally 
an injustice—but if they can be shown not to benefit any portion 
of the community, they are simply retrogressive and ruinous. To 
take an example. It has been proposed to cheapen poor men’s 
luxuries and comforts by a relief from the burdens of taxation; and 
as certain expenses must be borne by any form of government, it 
has been further proposed to make up the difference by a reduction 
in crippling, or altogether doing away with the army and avy. 
Now in what does the prosperity of our country chiefly lie? In 
our manufactures. 

But how do our manufactures find a market? By means of 
our vast mercantile marine. And our mercantile marine is in- 
debted for its security to our army arid navy, and to our colonial 
and other foreign possessions. The mercantile marine brings us 
back tropical and other produce in return for our manufactured 
goods. Our very manufactures depend in part upon a foreign or 
colonial supply of raw material. Take away, then, or diminish 
the efficiency of the army and navy, and there would be no 
security for our merchant service, and, consequently, no outlet for 
our manufactures. To reduce the duty upon tea, sugar, coffee, 
and other colonial produce, it is thus proposed to ruin capitalist 
and working-man alike; nor would the said colonial produce be 
cheaper, for, as it would then come vid America or Russia, or by 
some other route, it would be far dearer than with the existing 
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duty. And yet this is what a portion of the community are 
pleased to designate as progress ! 

There are those, again, who maintain that Great Britain would 
be more prosperous without colonies than with them. Our 
colonies not only opening a wide field for our merchant navy, our 
commerce both in exports and imports, but also affording a home 
for a superabundant population. The same theorists would do 
away with the law of primogeniture, and convert even our parks 
into arable land. Suppose, as in France, a farmer to havea free- 
hold of a hundred acres and ten children. He must leave ten 
acres to each child. But suppose each child to have ten 
children, then, in one generation, each is reduced to a pittance of 
one acre. In the practical working of the law this is not the case, 
because as one cannot live on ten acres, he makes over his legagy 
to another, and becomes a working-man, or a soldier; but it is the 
logical deduction to be derived from the proposed legislation. 
Laying aside, then, the mischief done to the agricultural interest 
by doing away with farming upon a large scale, and converting it 
into market gardening and potato plots, the land would be covered 
in the course of a few generations.with the cottages of poor people. 
Not that the poor are in any way to be despised or disregarded as 
such, but that it is unwise and unnecessary that there should be 
more than can be avoided. The advocates of a theoretical pro- 
gress meet the difficulty by imsinuating that limits should be 
placed upon the procreation of the species. This, when in. our 
colonies, left by a wise Providence, purposely to meet the demands 
of an excessive population, there are millions upon millions of 
acres of fertile soil, as yet untenanted, for want of roads and 
means of approach or outlet for produce. Which system of legis- 
lation has really the welfare of the poorer classes at heart, that 
which would ensure them employment, or, failmg that, would do 
its best to open to them new regions for maintenance and even 
prosperity, or that which arrives by the irresistible force of its own 
logic, to the most repulsive conclusion, that the only remedy for 
existing social evils and abuses is in limiting procreation? It is 
not in Great Britain as it is in France, where the multiplication of 
the species is opposed by a general enlistment of adults and the 
immorality and monasticism of barrack life; or as in America, 
where there are boundless prairies and backwoods where to retire 
before the pressure of a superabundant population. Great Britain 
has only its colonies and foreign possessions to depend upon; do away 
with these (and they cannot be held without an army and navy), 
and we not only do away with our manufactures, our commerce, 
and our power and prosperity, but we fill the country (except in 
the case of such as would seek a home in foreign states) with a 
redundant population, over and above its means, and a poverty 
that would ™ common to all. 
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In the mean time a sop is thrown out to the multitude who toil 
with their muscles, as opposed to the minority who toil with their 
brains, that they shall be relieved of taxation at the expense of the 
latter class; that indirect taxation shall indeed be relieved not onl 
by the peace-at-any-price reduction in expenditure; which will 
a Great Britain at the mercy of France, Russia, and America, 
and every merchantman in peril of swarthy Chinese or Malayan 
pirate; also by throwing a larger burden upon realised property— 
in other words, by the confiscation—as used to be practi in 
Turkey—of the profits of superior thiift, intelligence, or wisdom. 

One would suppose that this was going far enough in the 
modern system of pandering to the school of muscle, but it by no 
means goes so far as to meet the views of the practical disciples of 
the school. “What we want,” we heard a bricklayer say to 
another, during the recent elections, “is a division of property.” 
“ But,” observed the other, “ there are so many of us that if that 
was done there would be no one to build houses.” ‘ Some have 
too much and others too little,” remarked another advocate of 

rogress upon being canvassed for his vote, “what I want is a 
fairer division of property.” “ If such a division could be effected,” 
it was explained to the theorist, “there would be just the same 
inequality after a short lapse of time as at present. Some would 
be thrifty and industrious, others extravagant and idle.” He 
could not see it. No more can many. The great mags of the 
poorer classes vote for the “ Liberals,” as they are called, simply 
because they look upon them as stepping-stones to a social and 
financial revolution. ‘That whilst the great fallacy of such ideas 
of progress lies in the fact that it would last so brief a time that 
another and similar revolution and redistribution would be soon 
required, and these would succeed one another so rapidly, that 
none but would repudiate the system upon trial. The attempt of 
trades unions to limit the development of man’s industry and in- 
telligence, by restraining ‘him from the advantages of success over 
idle or incapable competitors, is one of the most notable instances 
of the false, pernicious, and ruinous ideas that are becoming 
current in this hitherto happy and free country, and which, under 
the most erroneous title of “ Liberalism,” are threatening us with 
the worst of all tyrannies—that of a selfish, ignorant, and. misled 
democracy. As an old Indian officer remarked to us, the supposed 
unenlightened Easterns understand their social pensive and appre- 
oe oe limits of personal liberty better than the lower classes in 

ngland. 

It is not so much, however, what the majority venture to hope 
for and anticipate that it is necessary to discuss at the present 
moment, as what they actually profess and hold forth. The first 
pomt is a diminished expenditure and taxation. Now, all expe- 
nience has shown that the Conservative party has been able to 
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combine a reduced expenditure with efficiency in a much higher 
d than the Liberals have done. The Liberals may have made 
a show of actually fewer figures, but they left to the Conservatives 
an army without om ne equipment, a navy of experimental ships, 
and a war with Abyssinia, notoriously brought about by their own 
indifference and superciliousness. If the Conservatives were called 
upon to make good the things left undone by the Liberals by an 
increased expenditure, the Liberals had a majority by which to 
trammel all real progress, but they‘had not the courage to vote 
against an expenditure which had its origin in their own neglect 
and incapacity. There are, no doubt, many details in expenditure 
by which relief could be given to an overburdened people, but 
when the Liberals propose to effect this by the destruction of the 
Church, the army, and navy, and severing us from our colonies 
and foreign possessions, they do not propose remission of burdens 
so much as a general bankruptcy. If reforms are to be effected 
(and no ministry could exist in the present day which did not turn 
its attention to such), they must be carried out without involving 
the sacrifice of the moral, social, and political status of the country 
—they must, in other words, be Conservative reforms, not destruc- 
tive reforms. The Conservatives, as a class, have ever been the 
greatest reformers in the country; the party of progress, or de- 
struction, has not yet been able to carry any great reforms without 
their concurrence, whilst the Liberals, Wis bound by their 
electioneering pledges to support all and every kind of reform, 
they are, as 1t were, compelled to support any ameliorations advo- 
cated or initiated by the Conservatives. 

A next claim to support advanced by the Liberals is that the 
do not hold the existing reforms in the constituency to be fina 
They would extend the franchise to an extent varying with the 
gee placed upon the different representatives—even to man- 

ood suffrage and the ballot. One philosopher—extinct for the 
present as a politician—would also include the fair sex. ris 
when the latest reforms were achieved by the Conservatives, an 
that the Liberals when in power effected no reform whatsoever. 
It has been said that every man who pays taxes should have a 
voice in the expenditure. This is, to a certain extent, true; but if 
this be granted, then there ought to be a scale of votes according 
to amount of taxation. As it is, the intelligence and wealth of the 
country are utterly swamped by the vast numerical majority of a 
discontented multitude. A cupitalist or a landowner who employs 
a thousand hands has only one vote against a thousand. It may 
be said that the interest of the capitalist or the landowner should 
be the same as that of the working classes; but so long as there are 
trades unions and communists their interests cannot be identical. 
There can, indeed, be no true representation of interests without 
class representation, and a parliament which represents only the 
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interests of the lower class majority neither represents the feelings, 
the principles, the intelligence, or property of the country. It may 
represent the desires of a discontented majority, but it does not re- 
present the loyal and religious ‘convictions of the minority. The 
attempts made to obtain a representation of the minority have 
ma to be silly expedients to supplant the more correct system 
of plurality of votes. : 

e whole system of election needs, indeed, radical reform. It 
may be a time-honoured institution—if so, there never was one so 


much abused or that was more in want of change. In many 


only two-thirds of the electors go to the poll, intimidated 
y the manner in which business is conducted at a place conse- 
crated by custom to riot and violence. In other p noto- 
riously in Ireland—the Conservatives. were not allowed to vote at 
all. Why could not the election of representatives be carried on 
like that of guardians of the poor, by written papers from house to 
house? The expenses would not be so great as they are under the 
present system, and in the election of guardians plurality of votes 
is admitted. ‘The men who disgrace the hustings and the polling- 
booths are mostly non-voters. We have done away with public 
hanging, why should we not do away with pillorying our candi- 
dates and making a pandemonium of hustings and polling-booths? 
The institution as it stands is a disgrace to a civilised country. It 
never fails to entail more or less loss of life, and it certainly does 
not ensure the representation of the aged, sick, or timid, however 
distinguished may be their social position. 

The great stepping-stone to place for the Liberals has, however, 
as is well known, been on the present occasion the promised dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church of Ireland. The project is 
as unjust, as unfair, and as impolitic, as the motives that suggested 
it are discreditable. The Irish themselves were not originally 
attached to the Church of Rome—their own patron saint is not 


- admitted into the Roman Calendar. Yet are there now in Ireland 


two races and two religions opposed to one another: the Celtic or 
Irish and the mixed irish, nglish, and Scotch, the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and those who protest against the supremacy of the Pope 
and who are loyal to their own country or in their allegiance to 
the Queen of Creat Britain. The Imsh Roman Catholics, who 
are in the majority, want Ireland to themselves, with the Pope as 
their spiritual head. In pursuance of this policy, their dissatisfac- 
tion ever and anon breaks out in petty grievances too numerous 
and too frequent to detail. As one is palliated or removed, another 
springs up. When Catholic emancipation was conceded, we were 
solemnly told there would be an end to discontent. Has such 
proved to be the case? The American Irish fanned a new flame 
of discord and inaugurated Fenianism. The Fenians had to be 
put down by force of arms, and were most leniently dealt with. 
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The few detected in open arms, and who were subjected to the 
last perialty of the law, are looked upon as political martyrs. The 
Protestant party remained loyal, and they are therefore selected for 
punishment. It is proposed to deprive theth of their Church and 
confiscate their Church property! The upholding of the Protes- 
tant Church by the State is looked upon’ as a gtievatice ard an 
insult to the Roman Catholics. The next 3 that. logically 
follows is that the presence of Protestants themselves of atly form 
or description in Ireland will also be looked upon as a grievance 
and an insult to the Roman Catholics; they must be converted or 
expelled the coutitry, and their property confiscated for the benefit 
of the Celts. | 

We say “ logically follows,” for the thing is so patent that it has 
already been anticipated in the programme of the Liberal party— 
one of the wondrous projects contained in which is the buyifg out 
the Protestant Irish landlords with the public money—z.z., the 
hard earnings of the brain-working classes of England, in order to 
give up the land to the pet Celtic lambs, and make Ireland happy 
in an equality of beggary and ignorance. 

Whilst certain Irish traitors were hissing the toast of the Queen 
in the capital of the island; John O’Neill, president of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, was challenging his coutitrymen to organise their 
strength, and bidding them not to be deceived by the cry of 
“justice to Ireland” which is now raised: “In this cty,” he says, 
“ your interests, your fights, your very lives; dre to be gambled 
away at English polling-booths.” Any man who asks to sit in an 
English parliament in the name of Ireland should be spurned. The 
Fenian chief continues: “ Mr. Gladstone said; ‘England and Scot- 
land could not be well if Ireland were sick.’ Language mote cold- 
blooded in its hypocrisy has never been pronounced by a public 
man. Ireland has been sick to death for seven hundred years 
without any detriment to England.” Does England promise riow 
the restoration of the Irish parliament, or any “ substantial redress” 
of Irish grievances? No; “we know from her past promises in 
similar emergencies that her cry for justice to Ireland is the cry of 
the heartless and cowardly hypocrite.” In conclusion, Mr. O’Neill 
impresses upon his counttymeti the “truth” that God has conferred 
upon them the right to govern themselves. They have only to use 
their strength properly to possess themselves of their rights. 

From all this, it has been justly remarked, it seems clear that the 
Fenians, at least, are not prepared to look upon the disendowment 
of the Imsh Church as a “ panacea” for the wrongs of Ireland. Mr. 
Bright declares that the measure will be the means of building up 
a true “ United Kingdom.” Irishmen think differently; but 
Irishmen canriot know their own wishes or plans so well as the 
English radical party. 

The tendency of the English to attach more importance to men 
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than to measures is a weak point in their mental constitution; A 
stranger reading for the first time our public papers, or gazing at 
our multitudinous caricatures, would think that the couttry was 
shaken to its very foundations by a few prominent names as if by 
Atlantian earthquakes. This is a reprehensible sacrifice of their 
own ee and independence of spirit made at the altar of 
egotism. It is not always the most fluent haranguer, the boldest 
denunciator, or the most necessitous claimant for office who makes 
the best administrator or the truest friend to the people. The 
avowed duplicity of Mr. Gladstone, for example, in allowing him- 
self to be elected for Oxford at the very time that he was, by his 
own account, meditating the destruction of the Irish Protestant 
Church, takes away from any possible respect that can be enteér- 
tained for in many respects a very clever man, but who does not 
that high sense of principle which is expected from a lead+ 
statesman. The men of Lancashire rejected the so-called 
honourable gentleman as their representative because the majority 
happened to be not only sound Protestants, but also becatse in 
every one of their large towns they are brought face to face with 
an Irish colony, which exhibits to them, in its social and religiotis 
characteristics, the fruits of a system which is dominated by Roman 
Catholicism. It is more than passing strange; it is humifisting to 
all true Englishmen, to see their country, at a time when the last 
strongholds of a medizval and barbarous dominion—Italy, Austria, 
and Spain—are throwing off the shackles and superstitions of « 
system that is destructive of all social, political; and religious 
freedom, vexed and torn by sentimental enthusiasts in its own 
bosom, sapped in its dearest rights by a foreign hierarchy, and 
threatened with spoliation to: pacify a hostile and degenerate popu- 
lation. Luckily the triumph of the anti-English party is not yet 
insured, and they may depend upon it that there will be a stout 
resistance on the part of all true Protestants; whether of the Esta- 
blished Church, or the Presbyterian Church; or among the Dis- 
senters, ere liberties won on the field of battle are handed over to 
the tender mercies of a foreign dominion: ‘The spirit of our 
ancestors is not extinct if it is dormant. The upper classes have 
to a certain extent been carried away for the moment by church 
and collegiate seductions; the middle classes have in a similar way 
been to a certain extent indolent or indifferent; Presbyterians and 
Dissenters—but also only to a certain extent—have been won over 
to the injury of their cause by the charms of the voluntary system, 
and by their envy or hatred of an Established Church; whilst the 
lower ¢lasses understand little of what is going on; or, if they do, 
rejoice in the prospects of a general discomfiture of all Church 
parties. It is the fashion to veil the future by denouncing all who 
expose the logical sequence of events as alarmists; but such a pro- 
ceeding does not take away from the fact that such a state of the 
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public mind bodes graver evils, if statestnen abet the mischief by 
aiding in its progress, and that sad for Old England will be the 
day when the real tendency of events becomes patent to all. 

A church may exist without a state, as is exemplified by Ro- 
manism itself; but a state cannot thrive without a church. If, as 
a result of success in procuring the disestablishment or disendow- 
ment of the Protestant Church of Ireland, an attempt were made 
to separate Church and State in England, or to disendow the 
English Protestant Church, the landed interest, the aristocracy 
a the monarchy, might follow in the wake, for they have no 
stronger claims upon the people than has the national church. 
Dissent would also soon give way before a wealthy, organised, and 
ambitious foreign hierarchy, and it would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it had laboured in its own destruction. Everything 
that has tended and contributed to make Great Britain what it is, 
a great, free, and powerful nation, the envy and admiration of the 
world, would be exchanged for popular anarchy or a demoralising 
superstition, which all experience has shown to be utterly incom- 
patible with freedom of thought or action, or with national power 
and prosperity. 

The Conservative party has, after an appeal made to the country, 
under a new constituency, gone out of power, and the initiative 
and executive government of the country has passed into the 
hands of a Liberal majority—a majority furnished chiefly from 
Scotland and Ireland. But considering that the policy of the new 
ministry has not found acceptance with either the great bulk or 
the better informed among the people of England, and that a con- 
siderable number of so-called Liberals will probably be really Con- 
servative, in the sense of proceeding only with such moderate 
reforms as the Conservatives themselves would hail with rejoicing, 
and will be opposed to all revolutionary changes, there is every 
hkelihood of a real working constitutional majority in the new 
house, and of a tenure of power on the part of the new ministry, 
which can only be extended by avoiding the main issues. 

Should, however, such issues be pressed, a still further result is 
probable, to which affairs have for some time past been tending, 
and that is, that the old historical parties of Whig and Tory will 
become obsolete, and a new class of politicians will spring up, who 
will be at once Liberal and Conservative. There is every evidence, 
amidst shades of opinion as diversified as the foliage of the forest, 
that this is an epoch when a crisis may be expected in the history 
of England, and the best thing that can happen will be the forma- 
tion of a moderate and constitutional party of politicians, by the 
union of Liberal-Conservatives with Conservative-Liberals, who will 
carry out all necessary reforms, but will at the same time do battle 
in the cause of the Queen, and Church and State, and exert itself 


to the utmost in preserving the ancient constitution of the realm 
from rack and ruin. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 
XIV. 


JOHNNY ABROAD. 


JoHNNY had now begun to conceive that his knowledge of 
human nature was equal to that of a grown-up person; he was 
half disposed to give it a conspicuous place in his pocket-book lest 
any of its details should be lost. His acquaintance with the sea 
and seafaring men opened his eyes, and since his tea at the rectory 
a whole volume of clerical life was in his possession. But further 
and more varied information was in store. He was punctual to 
his appointment the next day with Mr. Frere, but as Harry had 
not returned he was kept waiting in the dispensary, where he ex- 
perienced a sense of novel odours from cabelistio bottles and tinc- 
tures of many hues. He had an ingenious and wondering mind, 
to him, therefore, the smell of rhubarb was surprising. He was 
struck at the sight of mystical names gilded on a hundred drawers 
and on rows of bottles shelf above shelf; it was to him like a dic- 
tionary of alchemy turned inside out, and he studied the inscrutable 
symbols until his senses, unable to fathom them, appeared to be 
translated into the Latin above. , 

He then took to watching Mr. Frere, to listening to what 
passed while he diagnosticated, prognosticated, and dispensed his 
medicine. 

Mr. Frere could cork a bottle, roll a pill, and at the same time 
order out a tongue from across the counter. The patients put out 
their tongues, and were subjected to personal remarks, which to 
the boy seemed ungracious, such as “ what a nasty coat!” The 
censure was applied to no small number of the sick, in many in- 
stances without grounds. It appeared even ironical when a man 
in a linen jacket was reproached for his thick fur, though it was in 
the dog-days, and others who wore black coats were pronounced 
white, brown, or yellow, according to the passing whim. 

_ “Yours is the jaundice,” observed Mr. Frere to a man in a 
tight smock frock. 

Johnny took an observation; he was just thinking that the poor 
fellow looked like his mother’s canary, when the notion was upset 
by “ man’s own exclamation of “ ‘Thank the Lord, I sleeps like a 
Pig: 

Then a fat woman came sailing forward to the counter, with a 
whine as she lurched and rolled from side to side. 
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“ Are you in pain, my good woman?” said Mr. Frere. 

“Pain, sir; why, I suffer shipwreck !” 

With these words she tossed and waved her hands, as if she was 
all at sea. He gave her 2 dose of hartshorn, which ran at Johnny’s 
nose; he fell back and sneezed. 

“You, too, look poorly this morning,” observed Mr. Frere to 
the next patient. 

“Yes, sir, I had an awful struggle last night; I could hardly 
keep soul and body together.” 

Johnny had no sooner admired the victory obtained by this 
man over himself, for he had evidently succeeded, than he was 
called upon to witness a phenomenon equally strange, for another 
quietly exclaimed: 

“ My head is splitting into a thousand pieces!” 

Many other incredible statements were put forward. 

“My heart comes into my mouth at the sight of victuals,” said 
one old woman. 

“Feel me,” said a youth; “I am a bag of bones.” 

A tall, superstitious-looking man begged a visit of Mr. Frere to 
his daughter. 

“ She will appear to you as the ghost of her former self,” said 
the father. “ You can see through her.” 

Johnny turned his face to Mr. Frere’s, and was surprised to find 
that he did not tremble with fear. 

In a similar fashion the examinations went on for a whole hour, 
filling the boy’s mind with wonder at one time, with doubts at 
another. 

The patients could not close their lids, for sleep had left their 
pillows. ‘They were deaf, and heard a hundred hammers in their 
ears; the roaring in their heads might be heard for miles off. 
They had no taste, so they could not touch a thing, and they took 
only half their medicine because they saw double. Needlewomen 
overwrought with work fancied they had thread-worms, and dress- 
makers went still further, and complained of tape-worms: at least, 
such did the boy-student decide to be their several callings. 

“ Was it true,” thought he, “ or was it a play got up to amuse 
hin, like the comedy that he had witnessed at Mr. Wynn’s?” 

He was disposed to adopt the latter view, inasmuch as the 
patients spoke in a whine while they ‘acted their diseases before 
the doctor, and in a natural voice while talking among themselves, 
often joking and laughing as they made their exit. 

At this juncture Captain Bray and Mr. Vinnicomb entered the 
dispensary arm-in-arm, to the surprise and delight of Mr. Frere, 
who was only too well aware of their chronic antipathy to each 
other. 

“We are not very well to-day,” said the first; “we have been 
indulging in greengages too freely.” 
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On finding John Prentis there, the friendly couple shook his 
hand, and greeted him with united kind regards; he was rescued 
from their salutation by the timely entrance of young Harry, fresh 
from school, the future companion of his studies. 

“Oh, here he is,” said Mr, Frere; “ excuse me, gentlemen, for 
half a minute. Look here, Harry, this is John Prentis, he is going 
with you every day to school; it is all settled, and you will call 
for him every morning at ten minutes to nine on your way. So 
now you have only to understand each other and be friends,” 

The boys grinned at each other by way of mutual confidence, 
then Harry dragged Johnny into the dining-room for a chat over 
the horrors of the school. 

Harry was not a good boy at that time, but as Johnny was, it 
was of no consequence, for a bad example is often useful as a con- 
trast, and as a warning. It is hard to find language in which to 
define one peculiarity in the character of Harry Frere, and a 
naughty one it was. He swore like Old Harry, and yet he didn’t, 
and here lies the difficulty, for Mr. Frere swore not at all. His 
habit might have corrupted John had his name been Jack, but it 
wasn’t; Johnny had never descended so low. So, by parity of 
reasoning, had Harry been Henry, he would have been safe. It 
was so ordered, however, that Johnny took his impressions from 
his mother like the wax from the seal, and Harry from his like the 
seal from the wax. 

This great failing of Harry Frere was only one of many; 
among others he was not true to his word. He gave his father 
his promise to take John Prentis straight to ashoal and back; on 
doing so he little thought that he would be watched. ‘They were 
not accompanied, because the schoolfellows of Johnny would have 
laughed, but they were followed over every inch of ground that 
they traversed either by Vinnicomb or Bray, who had their in- 
structions, as well as the young scholars; and without thwarting 
them in their course took good care that no hireling should molest 
or tamper with them on their way. So bold was Harry, he did 
not begin even right, but starting fair only until out of sight, he 
proposed to turn down the street and have a peep at the sea. 
Johnny refused, and went towards the school; Harry, a little 
ashamed, rejoined him, and they arrived together the first day. 

After this, Harry and his friend went punctually to school for 
the first week, during which Johnny had a quiet conscience, and 
said his lessons admirably to Mr. Fiddle, who, placing his arms 
round the neophyte’s neck, insidiously coaxed him on, and 
encouraged him. On the second week Johnny heard his conscience 
whisper as if it were John’s on its downward path to Jack’s. He 
had been twice with Harry to try a dodge with the waves, instead 
of walking direct to school. Harry took the lead, he was an old 
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hand at the fun; when the waters receded he advanced, when 
they gave him chase he retreated. But he placed undue con- 
fidence in his heels, for the waves not to be baulked would nestle 
two together and come on, the first breaking quietly, the second 
tumbling across it and emptying its contents into Harry’s shoes, 
retiring with a hoarse laugh as if to tell him he had better go to 
school. Harry swore that the waves had cheated, but had not 
wetted him; then laughed angrily in return, and defied them to 
give him cold. His countenance looked very odd when it was 
merry; in the morning it seemed to crack, owing to the bnght 
polish it took after soaping, so bright that it might have been 
reflected in itself, if he could only have faced about. 

John resisted his conscience, but when it whispered the second 
time, it pricked him, and spoke, especially when unable to say his 
lesson. Mr. Fiddle coiled his arm about his pupil’s neck, and 
began to knead his ear as if in play; then drove his nails into it 
as into the dough. 

Mr. Fiddle’s nails were biack and venomous; when they pierced 
a boy of bad constitution, like Jem, he suffered sooner or later 
from sore ears. Johnny took warning, confessed to his mother, 
who had been told already of his guilt, and never played truant 
again. 

Truth, less a virtue than a discovery, is seldom found in boys; 
Harry Frere had it not, a defect in which he grew up to become 
like the world, to be a man of it, and to prosper in its ways. 
Johnny learned the love of truth by observing Harry’s lies, and 
never wa. the lesson more impressed on him than one night after 
supper when Harry, having ate more than did him good, was 
twisted and gnawed by pain. 
~~ His mother saw that he suffered, she was sure he felt ill, and 
asked him whether it were not so. But such was his habit, he 
denied it with vehemence, as if he had been taxed with that very 
falsehood he told. He allowed her to give him brandy, and to 
place him on a sofa, but when she kissed him he kicked. This 
assault proved to her, for she had experienced it before, that he 
was In acute pain, and inflamed her love for him to the highest 
pitch; but when the pang increased, and he began to kick without 
apparent provocation, her alarm was indescribable, the more in 
that her husband was not at home to assist her. The brandy, after 
a time, took effect, and no sooner was Harry relieved, than he got 
up and with a laugh declared he had only been pretending, be- 
cause he knew it would frighten her to death. 

Johnny had supped at Mr. Frere’s, and Harry was to see him 
home, short as was the distance. It wasa moonlight night, and 
as the boys went along they saw at the corner of the Crouch a tall 
figure, that of a man with his hands in his coat-tail pockets, as if 
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he were warming himself, with his back to the moon. The man 
beckoned to Johnny, but did not speak. The boys, alarmed, 
made a rush, rapped loudly at the door, and got in unmolested. 
Harry had turned pale, partly through his surfeit, perhaps, but 
more through fear. Mrs. Prentis saw the fright he was in the 
moment he entered the room, and being susceptible of fear, she 
took the infection at once, and eagerly asked him what was the 
matter. 

“ We have seen a ghost,” said Harry, “ standing with his back 
to the moon.” 

Harry was too much out of breath to tell a lie. It was one of 
those accidents which cannot always be avoided ; a clock that does 
not go is right once in twelve hours, so the wheel that turned his 
thoughts had stopped through terror at the truth. 

Mrs. Prentis, however, was able to unravel the mystery so far as 
to learn that it was only a man, and that his beckoning had caused 
this alarm. But the circumstance made her very uneasy, and a 
vision of Phipps filled her soul. 

“How was he dressed?” said she, for she had taken notice, at 
Oldhaven, of every article of apparel that was worn by the ghostly 
enemy. 

“ He had a black waistcoat,” replied Harry, at a venture, for he 
had recovered his breath sufficiently to tell a story. 

“ He had a buff one!” said Johnny. 

“ A buff one?” remonstrated Harry. 

‘Was he tall,” said Mrs. Prentis. 

“ Yes, rather,” said Johnny. 

“ He was not,” said Harry. 

“ Not tall?” said Johnny. 

“Why, no,” said Harry. 

“ Had he straps ?” asked Mrs. Prentis. 

“T can’t say,” said Johnny. 

“ He had straps,” said Harry. 

‘Was his hat white,” asked Mrs. Prentis. 

“It was white,” said Johnny. 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Harry. 

“What was it?” said Johnny. 

“ A black one,” said Harry. 

“T know better,” said Johnny. 

“And who did he beckon to?” 

“To me!” said Harry. 

“ He did not!” said Johnny. 

“Did he speak!” asked Mrs. Prentis. 

‘‘ He said ‘ Harry,’” said Harry. 

“What a story,” said Johnny. 

“T heard him,” said Harry. 
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Mrs. Prentis, relying on the evidence of her child, beheld, in a 
buff waistcoat and a white hat, the spectral form of Phipps! She 
wrung her hands, and almost dragged her fingers from their joints, 
unconscious of what she was about. So great was the anguish she 
suffered, her wedding-ring was dislodged in the struggle, and fell 
upon the floor. i 

Harry picked up the ring, and presented it with a bow that he 
had learned at a childs ball the year before. 

She rang the bell with unabated emotion—indeed the rope gave 
way. 

aN ancy, pray look out and notice whether a man in a white hat 
and buff waistcoat is standing at the corner of the Crouch.” 

Nancy doubled her fist and went, and saw no one there. 

“Well, then, Nancy, as there is no one, would you walk back 
with Harry, and i 

‘J will see him safe at home,” replied Nancy Brown; “ he need 
fear no one when I am by.” 

And so ended that adventure. 


XV. 


MARY AT HOME, 


NotTuHine had come of the hue and cry, for the mariners had 
effected their escape inland, leaving no evidence behind of Hervey’s 
complicity in the adventure. Still less could be made out of the 
fugitive ghost of Phipps as represented on the Crouch, to the 
alarm of the two boys and the uneasiness of Mrs. Prentis. 

In her letters to her lawyers, for Mr. Sheldon of Cambridge was 
associated with Mr. Stewart in the management of her affairs, she 
described all these troubles, and gave a touching picture of her 
cares. She was not, however, disposed to return to the old policy 
of restraining her child’s liberty, were such possible—a course that 
had failed in its purpose, and had been abandoned from its imprac- 
ticability. If left to her choice, she would have returned to the 
metropolis, where she had resided in safety for some length of time, 
when, in implicit reliance on the wisdom and goodness of her 
advisers, she had established herself in what seemed to her a den 
of thieves. 

She was not ambitious, unless a desire for peace and safety can 
be so called, but when appealed to on her child’s account it was 
easy to persuade her, for his good, to forget herself and to endure 
the worst. It was a strict promise that after the election, let that 
happen when it would, she should be no longer called on to remain 
at Northport; yet what uncertainty and tribulation might she yet 
have to wade through before the long hoped-for event of a disso- 
lution! In the place where she was she had acquired friends, 
some on account of her unpretending manners, some, unknown to 
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her, through the subsidies of her legal defenders. But despite all 
this, she could not fail to view the retrospect of her life with 
sorrow at one time, its future with dread at another, and she was 
the prey to many a gloomy hour. 

Not en after the appearance of Phipps’s ghost, while indulging 
in her favourite wish that something new would happen, a wish 
so often, responded to by fresh troubles, James Flower showed 
himself at her door with a single rap for himself and about half a 
rap for his son, whom he had with him. Nancy and the easy man 
were not good friends, and she received him ungraciously; she 
moved the door to and fro to make it creak, she told him to 
scrape his shoes, and, after all this, she asked him what had 
brought him there with that neglected boy, who had only got on 
a sham clean collar, and what was the matter with his eye. 

The circumstances that led to this visit were as follows: Mr. 
Frere had despatched James to Luckmere, an outlying coast-guard 
station over the western downs, two miles distant, on the previous 
evening with a parcel of physic for an officer in the preventive 
service. On his way back at night he fell in with a gang of 
smugglers, who detained him lest he should betray them. Mr. 
Frere was surprised to find James did not return, and gave way to 
the reflection that the best characters were lost at night, and were 
not easily recovered. But when the valet did appear early the 
next morning, he had so marvellous a story to relate, that, pressed 
for time himself, the apothecary desired him to tell it to Mrs. 
Prentis; and not ironically, for, towards the middle, it had more 
in it that concerned her than him. 

When Nancy had slammed the door, and by that means shaken 
all the windows as if they were carpets, she deigned only to put a 
fraction of her question—“ Your business!”—and in a tone she 
would have employed towards a pedlar. It sounded like an irony 
on “ your highness.” 

James fastened his mouth. 

“ Well,” said Nancy, “speak !” 

“ Your mistress!” exclaimed James. 

Mrs. Prentis, always alive, opened her door. 

- Walk in, James; bring your boy in; I suppose it is your 
son 

James bent his head in silence, thereby implying that he came 
to speak on other business. 

“T wanted to thank you, James. You have no occasion to be 
vexed, for my son was not hurt.” 

James shook his head. 

“Has anything new happened?” 

“You have heard of Luckmere!” answered James, 

“T have, certainly; it is over there.” 
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“T slopt there last night!” 

“Did you?” 

“ And I could not close my eyes.” 

“ Pray tell me about it!” 

“T was detained; yes, by 

Mrs. Prentis feared that James was crazy, and that he meant to 
swear. 

“T was detained by——” James struck his forehead, then 
added, “ The name has escaped me.” 

“The smugglers, father!” cried Jem. 

“| was detained by the smugglers !” 

He paused to stroke his son Jemmy’s eye. 

“¢ What did the smugglers do to you?” 

“ They treated me—well,” answered James, moving his head as 
if it were full, and would be the worse for shaking. “ But let me 
tie a knot in my handkerchief, or I ehould forget the name 
again.” 

He tied a knot at the corner of a red cotton kerchief, which 
he then folded and tied round Jemmy’s eye. 

But Mrs. Prentis could not yet afford time to notice Jemmy, 
sadly as he was bruised. 

“TJ must not interrupt you,” said Mrs. Prentis. 

“Tt was a fine night, but very dark after the moon went down; 
and then their black arts began! They seated me among the kegs, 
gave me a bottle, and were sorry they could not let me go home to 
turn informer. If any one made a noise, and the kegs would rattle 
on the cart, how they swore! But it was in a whisper, as if the 
wanted to break themselves by degrees of their sinful habit. ‘We 
shall never earn that chap Hervey’s money,’ said one; ‘ who is to 
catch the boy, with the land and sea service and the hue and cry 
ready to swallow us? I shall give it up!’ Those were the words; 
you can do with them as you like, but it seems to me they were 
talking of Master Prentis.” 

James stood silent with his lips clenched. 

“ Did he mention Mr, Hervey, are you sure?” 

“Yes,” said James, 

“What Mr. Hervey?” 

“Tam as innocent of what he is as this boy,” affirmed James, 
once more stroking the eye of Jemmy. 

“What else did you hear?” 

“Not a word ; and what I did hear was by accident, said by one 
to another as he rolled a keg.” 

“Did the other answer?” 

“* Hum!’ was all he said.” 

“ Thank Heaven the boy is safe!” exclaimed the mother. 

She was agitated, yet the intelligence brought with it some 
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relief; it was good news to learn that the smugglers had despaired 
of effecting their cruel end. 

By way of diverting her thoughts from their sorrowing bent, 
she took notice of the wretched Jemmy. 

“ Has he hurt himself, poor boy?” 

“That is how Mr. Hexamer canes him, till he is black and 
blue; it was done a week ago, but he has not struck him since for 
fear he should hit the mark.” 

“Tt is very wrong, James; you should take measures to prevent 
this another time.” 

“T have pipe-clayed it a little, it looked so very gay; but it is 
still all colours,” recited James. 

Jem, on hearing these tender remarks, thought himself loved, 
and went close to his father. 

“ He isa dear lad,” said Mrs, Prentis. 

But it forcibly struck James that he was the reverse, 

“T wonder very often what I shall do with him,” observed 
James, imposing his hand on his son’s head. 

“ What should you like him to be?” inquired Mrs. Prentis, in 
the goodness of her heart. 

“Tf I was a gentleman,” replied James, “he should enter the 
Church ; look up, Jemmy!” 

Jemmy brightened, and looked up at his father with as much 
fervour as if he were receiving holy orders. 

“He may be suited to the Church one day; who can tell?” 
observed Mrs. Prentis. 

“Tn the mean time,” continued James, “a knife-board and an 
apron in your service would be the height of his ambition.” 

“Then it is in my power to oblige you for all your kindness, is 
it, James? Pray let him come at once.” 

“Thank you, madam,” replied James; “then we will fix it for 
to-morrow, if you please.” 

Once more alone, she employed herself in communicating the 
information she had received to her advisers, with whom she main- 
tained a frequent correspondence. She sighed over the paper as 
she gazed on the blank sheet that was presently to be covered with 
fresh images of her sorrow. Qh, reader, if you have a heart, look 
with pity on one like your own, but nearly broken! 

“T must not be out of spirits,” were her commencing words ; 
and she wrote such simple passages in her life that Mr. Sheldon, 
lawyer as he was, would give a tear to charity; and when hard- 
headed men do that it is a compliment to the whole world. In 
these letters she poured out her troubles as the pious speak in their 
prayers; to read them was to share her confidence with Heaven. 

As she transcribed the smuggler’s words, “ We shall never earn 
that chap Hervey’s money; who is to catch the boy, with the land 
and sea service to swallow us;—I shall give it up!” she drew from 
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their closer study a more hopeful presage than they had inspired 
her with, as they flowed coarsely from the valet’s mouth ; and she 
concluded with her usual wish for a dissolution ! 

Thus she ended as she began, with cheerfulness, that her suffer- 
ings might be concealed; in wearing a smile the broken heart 
takes the veil ! 

Oh, dissembling Nature, prodigal ever, thou canst not hide 
from us that a heart is wanting in thy breast? Inventor of 
human affliction, thou art not content to visit all with the capital 
punishment, death, but thou must pluck the blossoms of joy and 
cast them away, not to perish like the lily, but to mourn! Be- 
hold the bereaved whom thou thus destroyest, explain thy wanton 
acts! Thou feignest to be dumb. Those who know thee best 
must admire, but they cannot respect thee. But Mary found com- 
fort; Heaven did not desert her, nor did man. 

Mr. Sheldon was early associated with Mr. Stewart in the suit. 
The latter had laid it down as a principle that such interests should 
not be entrusted to one man, but were always to be in the hands 
of two, that, in the event of either dying, the survivor might ap- 
point another in his place. 

Mrs. Prentis had scarcely finished writing, when she was re- 
assured by a few lines from Mr. Steward himself. 

“Captain Nelson,” he wrote, “ has orders to scour the coast, and 
keep it clean from kidnappers. Vinnicomb and Bray, inde- 
pendently of each other, will keep double watch. Peto is this 
moment despatched as a spy on Hervey, alias Phipps. Suggest 
any other measures you like, and they shall be set on foot, though 
it may be a visit from the Channel fleet! All is going on well. 
There will be a dissolution of parliament at the end of the session, 
and then, if my plan does not prosper, we will enter on a new one, 
and exercise some stronger means.” 

“Tell Captain Nelson,” said the postscript, “ that he shall not be 
overlooked again.” 

“ Captain Nelson!” said N ancy. 

“ Yes, Captain Nelson. Did you hear me? I must have been 
reading very loud,” observed Mrs. Prentis. 

“He has called. Shall I show him in?” 

“ How very stupid of me. Pray ask him in.” 

The a officer entered. 

“Madam,” said he, “my commission is in my pocket. If it 
were m my power to thank you I would do it, but words fail me.” 

“ Mr. Stewart is your friend,” replied Mrs. Prentis, “and you 
could not have a better.” 

** He would not have heard my name but for you, madam.” 

“And but for you, Captain Nelson, I should have lost my 
darling son! Who, then, is the greatest debtor?” 
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“J have my secret orders,” rejoined Nelson, with emotion. 
“You may depend on my services by night and day.” 

“T am authorised to tell you that you will not be forgotten 
again added Mrs. Prentis., “ You may read this postscript if you 

ike. 

He glanced at it, and blushed. 

“ Would that my father were alive to hear all this,” said he; 
and taking the fair hand of his friend, he kissed it, splashing it 
with a tear. 

Perceiving how deeply he was moved, she changed the subject 
by inquiring after Mr. Vinnicomb and Captain Bray. 

“They are both ill,” answered Nelson. “ Yesterday they were 
confined to their beds.” 

“T am grieved to hear it,” said Mrs. Prentis. “ It is not serious, 
T trust?” 

“No, not at all; they are both better. Their complaint is the 
same, and to-day it has taken a favourable turn.” 

“Then they can feel for each other.” 

“Yes; and they communicate through the party wall, which is 
only lath and plaster.” 

“ How glad I am that they are friends.” 

“Tt has only been so since the rescue.” 

“Tt struck me that they did not agree very well, though both 
behaved so nobly.” 

“Tt was in the heat of the moment,” said Nelson. 

Mr. Wynn had observed that it was very hot that day. 

“It gives me the greatest pleasure to hear this, for I could not 
bear the idea of their differmg on my account, when both had 
played their part so well.” 

“They have now no angry feelings, and are firm friends. If 
Mr. Vinnicomb finds any little thing to relieve him, he divides it 
with Captain Bray, and Captain Bray sends half of all that suits 
him best to Mr. Vinnicomb.” 

The bank-notes not included, though it would have made no 
difference. 

“How very nice it is,” remarked Mrs. Prentis. 

“Yes,” continued Nelson, “ they prefer each other’s broths and 
jellies to their own, and hold their physic in common,” 

Mrs. Prentis thought Nelson very amusing, but neither had 
penetrated the cause of this strange affection. Vinnicomb and Bray 
had kept their secret ; neither had revealed that he was the owner 
ofa Bank of England note. Yet was the circumstance that their 
united fifties made a hundred pounds acting unconsciously in their 
brains, and balancing their motives of action. It was sympathy, that 
noblest of passions! It drew them thus close, bound them together, 
and fused them into one! Sympathy that opens the heart, while 
benevolence gushes out and spreads joy over the troubled world. 








A SPRING IN ROME AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 
Part II. 


WE reached Florence late on Saturday evening. Our first day- 
light view of the city was a melancholy one, for ‘it rained hard as 
we walked the next morning to church—passing on our way the 
Duomo and Giotto’s Campanile at its side, beautiful, no doubt, 
both of them, but reminding me, I fear, a ‘little of Minton’s tiles 
in the colour, and in the regular patterns of the mosaics with 
which they are covered. 

The Protestant church at Florence is a spacious, well-lighted 
building, near the curious old church of San an the congrega- 
tion was ‘a large one, for, though it is said that the snoreased expense 
of living produced by the presence of the court has driven some 
away, there are still in Florence a large number of English 
residents. 

Passion week was drawing near, and we desired to reach Rome 
before Palm Sunday, intending to revisit Florence on our return ; 
so that, with time only for a hurried view of the treasures of 
the Tribune in the Uffizii and a short stop to gaze on Fedi's 
wondrous group of Ecuba e Polissena in the Log goia de’ Lanzi, 
with a peep into one or two churches, we started in two days for 
Perugia. The line ran through the valley of the Arno, closed in 
on either side’ by mountains, the snow- tipped Apennines in the 
distance—reaching Incisa, and passing thence by Figline to Monte 
Varchi, a large market ‘town, we travelled amidst a succession 
of orchards; the road was lined with olive, mulberry, and fig- 
trees; the vines, now only skeletons, soon to be covered with 
bright young leaves and purpling fruit, stretched their bare brown 
branches from tree to tree; beneath them grew luxuriant crops of 
wheat. The Arno, muddy and shallow, ran by our side; the 
hedges were gay with wild flowers, till reaching San Giovanni, the 
whole scene changed. We were again amid the Apennines, tunnel 
after tunnel had been pierced to carry us on, and, as we ran 
through them, we found the rich fertile soil had changed to sand; 
and curiously abraded sand hills, looking almost like the excavated 
palaces of Petra and Nineveh, had replaced the “mystic floating 
vrey of olive-trees,” and the rich vegetation of the earlier portion 
of our journey. Again, as we travelled on, another scene presented 
itself; we are now running along the shores of a large lake dotted 
over with many an island, on the largest, the Isola Mage giore, is a 
picturesque monastery; the Roman history lessons of our school 
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days come back to our memory, as we hear that this is the ancient 
Lake of Thrasimene, well remembered for its vicinity to one of 
Hannibal's great victories. Now there is little to remind one of 
carnage and battles; the water lies calm and blue, the grey olives 
reflect themselves in it, and the little villages that have arisen 
near the lake look bright and gay as the sun sends his rays upon 
them, and seem to be peopled with an inoffensive merry popula- 
tion. The newness of the railway drew numbers of these to each 
station as the train stopped; many had a gay word and smile for 
the travellers; others held out the hand with a_beseeching 
“carita.” At Passignano, the group of young beggars, who stood 
like steps opposite our carriage, with a one-legged man at their 
side, grinned with delight as I sketched them, and then threw 
them a few halfpence in payment of the “ sitting” they had given 
me. 

But the cry of “ Perugia!” tells us we have reached our desti- 
nation, so far, at least, as the rail will take us. Far beyond, on the 
summit of a rock, up which creep at intervals tall dark cypress 
trees, stands a group of brown buildings. A weary ascent of five 
miles in an omnibus must be made before we reach them; at 
length we rattle over the irregular stones of the brown streets, and 
are driven into a court-yard, the entrance to what has been the 
palace of a lord of Perugia, and is now the Albergo della Posta, 
The yard is full of goats and sheep, pigs and poultry, and the 
stairs, up which we are guided by the light of a dim candle, are 
dirty enough to make one fancy they are not unfrequently visited 
by the animals without; reaching the kitchen floor, we are led up 
again along dark mysterious galleries to a room rich in the ruins 
of a bygone splendour, with moth-eaten velvet hangings, tarnished 
gold, and pictures made almost terrible to look at by the hardening 
effect of smoke and dirt. A cheerful fire of logs, however, blazes 
in the chimney, and, as we are not alone, we are not afraid to 
sleep in this Castle of Otranto-like chamber. We locked our door 
as usual before we retired to rest, though as the fire burnt low, 
and the remnants of wood gave out little fitful dancing flames, 
showing for a moment the grim faces on the wall, and lighting up 
the dark embrasures of the deep-set windows to leave them again 
in obscurity, it required no very vivid fancy to bring the thought 
that the visitors most likely to intrude upon us would be those 
against whom bolt and key would have no power, and that the 
next flame might show us one or more of the former occupants of 
the palace revisiting at midnight hour the room they had known 
as theirs, and resting in the old tapestry-covered oak chairs, that 
looked quite ready to receive them. The night passed, however, 
with no disturbance from either spirit or mortal, and, remember- 
ing the advice of our Florentine friend, “ Be sure to ask for 
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Giovanni Scalchi when you get to Perugia,” we lost no time the 
next morning in securing this very intelligent and agreeable guide 
to accompany us in our day’s wander in and about Perugia. First 
to the Duomo, without, a blank wall, save that on the side next 
the beautiful fountain which stands in the same piazza is fixed a 
stone pulpit from the hands also of Giovanni da Pisa, whence San 
Bernardino is said to have preached to his Umbrian converts; 
within, a nave of marble, columns separating it from the aisles; 
they divided into many chapels, each bearing the name and pic- 
tures of the saints to whom they are dedicated—in one a fine 
Deposition by Baroccio. A red sarcophagus with a tiara on the 
top contains the ashes of sundry popes who have died at Perugia, 
and near the door a handsomely descesnal chapel is called the 
Capella del Santo Anello, for in it, enclosed in a small silver 
sae hanging by a silken thread, is the “ veritable” wedding 
ring of the Virgin Mary, whose “ Sposalizia” is represented, not 
exactly “after Rafaelle,” in a picture by Wicar over the altar. 
From the Duomo we went to the Palazzo del Governo, a grand 
old building with statues of saints and large stone griffons; oppo- 
site it is the Palace of the Notaries, which appears now to be used 
as a prison. A country cart with one horse drove up to the door 
while we were in the piazza; in it sat four peasants, fastened two 
and two by the wrist; they jumped out of the cart, and did not 
seem at all overwhelmed by any weight of guilt or dread of 
punishment, but very willingly followed the driver up the steps 
and within the door of the palace. “ Delitto di poco momento, 
signota, limprigionare non sari di lunga durata,” said Scalchi, 
when we remarked on the unanimity which appeared to exist be- 
tween the gaoler and his prisoners. Our next visit was to the 
Sala del Cambio, formerly the Exchange, now dedicated only to 
the exhibition of some fine frescoes by Perugino painted on its 
walls, a few pictures by Giannicola and others, and some beautiful 
carving from the designs of Perugino. The most admired fresco 
faces the entrance; it 1s the “ Adoration of the new-born Saviour 
by Joseph and Mary.” The figures, though stiff, are beautiful in 
their devotion and expression, and the colouring is wonderfully 
bright and clear. On either side of this fresco are two mixed 
groups, the one of prophets and sybils, the other of warriors and 
philosophers, but perhaps the most interesting is the small fresco 
portrait of himself which Perugino has painted on the wall near 
the door, dark but full of thought, and with eyes that, after a 
lapse of more than three hundred years, still retain their expression 
and brilliancy. 

From the Sala del Cambio, Scalchi took us through the old 
city; stopping here to show us huge foundation-stones of Etruscan 
times, on which Romans had raised walls scarcely less substantial, 
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here an aqueduct, there an arch, then through queer streets, old 
and brown-coloured, with shops that seemed to have nothing new 
in them. The whole aspect of Perugia is now essentially that of a 
city of the pest its churches, its palaces, the streets that lead to 
them, all look as if centuries had gone by leaving them untouched, 
save by the deepening brush of time, which year by year has 
tinted all with one sombre colour. All is brown there, and the 
people, as if affected by its dulness, contrast much with those of 
most Italian cities, they seem so quiet and unexciteable; the very 
children look sedate, and, judging from the name they have given 
to their favourite sweetmeat, an uninviting imitation in sugar of 
tibias, ulnas, and other limb bones, which they call “ossa dei 
morti,” and of which Scalchi procured me a packet, their very 
treats savour of melancholy. A change, however, seems about to 
be made in the aspect of Perugia; . the old citadel, which stood on 
the highest ground of the city, has been pulled down to make way 
for public walks and gardens, commanding views of excessive 
beauty, and no doubt the gaiety of these will by degrees spread 
into other parts of the town, and render it, if less interesting to the 
antiquary, more enlivening to the people who inhabit it. 

In an old palace opposite the Cathedral, ugly without, and 
apparently quite deserted within, for the staircase and the rooms 
to which it led were all free from furniture, and smelt damp and 
musty, is one of the most graceful of Raphael’s paintings, a small 
cabinet picture of the Virgin, called the Madonna della Staffa. 
The Virgin is seated with the infant Saviour on her knee, his 
attention is fixed upon, and his little hand grasps, a book his 
mother holds, while her soft grave face gazes upon her child, and 
her other hand tenderly supports his slightly raised figure. 

From the city and its present inhabitants Scalchi took us by 
roads lined on either side with forests of olive-trees, to another 
city, where lay, reduced to ashes in their little stone sarcophagi, 
the remains of those who in earlier days had peopled Perugia. 
Excavated in a rock, the entrance to which is now covered with a 
rich fringe of maiden-hair fern, are ten chambers; in these, with 
figures reposing on their covers, are the urns of. dead Etruscans. 
Medallions in terra-cotta, still fresh and sharp in their moulding, 
adorn the walls, and serpents of the same material shoot forward 
their slender heads, from which centuries ago depended the lamps, 
that cheered even the darkness of these sepulchral chambers. 
From these—the tombs of the Volumnii—we went on to another, 
and still more interesting sepulchre, called the Grotto di San 
Manno. Here everything has been left exactly as it was found, 
when a few years ago the hollow sound of a spade revealed to a 
labourer the excavation over which he was working. There are 
few figures in this tomb, but many urns are ranged along its walls, 
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and they bear inscriptions, which, to those who can read them, are 
said to be full of interest. 

One more visit and we will leave Perugia, in which we fear we 
have already lingered too long, and start for Rome; we go back 
to the city, and beyond it on its other side, meeting on our way 
peasants returning from their day’s work, maidens bringing their 
flocks from the distant fields, parties of the young collegians of 
the Duomo, in their dresses of blue and scarlet—the only gay 
attire we saw in Perugia—and reach.at last the fine old church of 
San Pietro di Cassinensi. We are met at its entrance by a 
courteous young Benedictine monk. He leads us along the nave, 
with its columns of old Roman granite, pointing out pictures by 
Bonfigli and his more celebrated pupil Perugino ; into the — 
where are some lovely heads of saints by Perugino, and Raphael’s 
early picture of the Saviour and St. John; thence to the choir, 
rich in specimens of oak carving, and then opening a small door 
at the back of the choir, he says, “ Ecco una bella vista, signora ;” 
and we, almost tired with our long day’s seeing of what man has 
done, are refreshed with a view of God’s own work in the glorious 
scene which the opening of that little door presents to us; a rant 
valley lies beneath, dotted with villages lying amid gardens and 
fields, the Arno shining at intervals like patches of silver in an 
emerald frame, beyond, rosy in the light of a setting sun are the 
snowy Apennines; beyond them, again, blue and misty in the 
distance, lie ranges of other mountains, while still, apparently, 
beyond them are the deepening clouds, creeping slowly but surely 
on to wrap, one after another, every fair object in the purple folds 
of an Italian night. 

There are two things soon learned by travellers in Italy, one, 
that it is not of the least use to be in a hurry, the other, that it is 
not of the least use to hope for a spare seat even in a first-class 
railway carriage; both of these, if we had not before attained to 
the knowledge, would have been made evident to us on this day 
of our journey from Perugia to Rome. The distance is less than 
a hundred miles, and the time spent in the transit is from half- 
past eleven in the morning till half-past nine at night! 

The omnibus carried us down the hill to the station, which is 
built in strange contiguity to the old Etruscan necropolis, the 
busy train passing close to its quiet death-chambers. Soon we 
cross a low muddy river, and our pulses beat quicker as we hear 
that beneath us runs the Tiber. We feel we are now, indeed, on 
our way to Rome; that ere another day has passed we shall have 
seen the seven-hilled city, the world’s former mistress, not sitting 
as of yore, “a queen,” but still glorious in her ruins and her skies 
still powerful as the nucleus of that religion which, pandering as 
it does to human weakness and to human passions, exercises so wide 
an influence over the nations of the world. 
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Passing Assisi, with its grand church and convent of St. Francis, 
we ran through a rich district bordered by hills, on the summit of 
which stood many old fortified Etruscan towns, to Spello, thence to 
Foglino, where we waited an hour for the train from Ancona, without 
the power of seeing anything of the town, except an outside view of 
brown churches and narrow streets gained from within the railings 
of the station, for no one seemed to know how long we should re- 
main, nor when the Ancona train was expected, and we were 
afraid to start on a voyage of discovery with the possibility of 
finding on our return that the Roman train had gone on without 
us. At length the one we waited for arrived, bringing with it a 
number of officers and soldiers in the Papal service, fine, tall, 
aristocratic-looking men, and plenty of travellers, to fill without 
much regard to class the few empty seats left in the carriages. 
The addition to our carriage was @ priest and his housekeeper, nor 
only they, but with them enough luggage to make the already 
warm crowded carriage anything but agreeable; bags, baskets, 
handkerchiefs filled with eatables far from inodorous, were stowed 
in every vacant place, and then the housekeeper, who had wedged 
them in with perseverance and energy, seated herself, folded her 
arms, and nodded peacefully. The priest became absorbed in a 
small book he carried, and we rather longed for the room which 
our English experiences had led us to expect in railway travelling. 
Passing Terni, the falls of which we had by some mistake left out 
in our list of “things to be stopped at and seen,” we ran by the 
side of the Nera to Narni, where the river is crossed by an old 
bridge, bearing still, with the ruins of a castle near it, the name of 
Augustus; thence by steep precipices and through many a tunnel 
to the valley of the Tiber again, and passing over a fine bridge 
built by English engineers, we reached another junction, and had 
to wait another weary time at Orte for the train from Siena. 

On again at last, beneath the Sabine hills, the tops of which 
the quickly gathering darkness hid from us, we proceeded slowly 
to Correse Montorso, the boundary, on this side, of the Papal 
States, and after a long delay, caused by the examination of pass- 
ports and the peeping into hand-carried luggage, we made our 
final start for Rome. Vainly did we strain our eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the imperial city as we travelled—all was black on 
either side. At last the train stopped in an ill-lighted shabby 
station; the carriage doors were opened, touters from hotels, 
omnibus drivers, porters, and cab-drivers crowded round us, tender- 
ing help to carry us to our destinations; but ere we could avail 
ourselves of their offers, we had to wait in a dark draughty court- 
yard by a closed door while our luggage was carried to a room on 
its other side to be inspected by the doganieri. After waiting 
nearly half an hour the ious opened, and we were admitted to a 
scene of confusion, noise, and bustle, not often equalled; it seemed 
Jan.—VOL. CXLIV. NO, DLXXVII. H 
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as if the officials had been amusing themselves by providing as 
much trouble as they possibly could to the owners of the luggage, 
over which they held their temporary power—every box had been 
uncovered, every cord untied, and yet no one was either ready or 
anxious to examine anything; our offered keys were bowed over, 
but not used, white chalk acted as a passport to our bags and 
boxes, but our already well-taxed patience had been tried by more 
than an hour’s detention, and it was past eleven o'clock before we 
reached, after driving through rough dark streets, unlighted, save 
where a lamp hung in front of the shrine of a Madonna, the hotel 
in which we had engaged rooms. . 

But we were at last in Rome; for a while, at least, we were in- 
habitants of the city which, from the time that our young imagi- 
nation had been captivated by the story of Romulus and Remus, 
and their wolf foster-mother, to the days when listening to his 
wondrous tale of shipwreck, we had in fancy travelled with 
St. Paul in his eventful journey to the Appii Forum, it 
had been the great desire of our lives to visit. It scemed 
quite enough at first to feel that we were really in Rome, and, 
perhaps, it was as well that our arrival was in the dark, and that 
the dreams of beauty with which we had invested the city of the 
Cesars should not be too suddenly dispelled by the narrow 
gloomy streets through which we were taken in our drive from 
the railway station. 

To attempt, even if I were not mindful of the advice with 
which I headed these sketches, a full description of Rome, to tell 
of all she shows of the past and of all that still exists and flourishes 
in her, would be far beyond my power or the limits afforded me; 
I will, therefore, only, as I promised, have a gossip about the 
places and objects I saw during my three weeks’ sojourn there, 
telling of them much in the order in which they were presented to 
me, and proving, I think, that with experienced friends to guide, 
and health and energy to follow where they would lead, a very 
fuir knowledge of Rome, and of most that is interesting in it, may 
be acquired even in so short a time as this. Our hotel was situated 
at the foot of the Pincian Hill in the Piazza del Popolo, the north 
side of which terminates with the Porta del Popolo. Beyond this 
is our English church. In the centre of the piazza is the fine 
obelisk brought from Egypt in the time of Augustus, and placed 
where it now stands by Sixtus V. in the sixteenth century. At 
the southern side of the piazza is the church of Santa Maria del 
Popoio, standing at the head of the three leading thoroughfares of 
modern Rome: the Via Babuino, so called from an ancient gro- 
tesque figure of a baboon in marble on one side of the street; the 
Corso; and the Via Ripetta, which leads directly to the bridge of 
St. Angelo and to St. Peter’s. Of course it is along this street 
that we take our first walk. Start with us, and we will lead you 
carefully over its rough unequal stones, which boast no line of 
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pavement for pedestrians. We must keep close to the houses to 
avoid the carts, coaches, and cabs, that pass and meet us in quick 
succession; their drivers may shout to warn us of their approach, 
but they will neither slacken their speed nor diverge from their 
line of road to enable us to get out of their way. The streets 
grow narrower, dirtier, and more crowded as we proceed, but at 
last we reach an open space, The bridge of St. Angelo is before 
us; beneath it runs the Tiber, thick and yellow; we cross the 
bridge, passing between the colossal statues of angels that stand 
upon its ten piers, each angel holding some instrument used in the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, and reach the castle of St. Angelo, 
once a mausoleum, then a prison, a fortress, und now a barrack for 
the Pope’s zouave troops. The bronze statue of the archangel 
stands clear and sharp on its summit; the soldiers lounge in front, 
and we pass on towards the mighty church beyond. We are now 
in that portion of Rome called the Borgo, inhabited, tradition 
says, by pilgrims from Anglia soon after the first basilica of St. 
Peter’s was founded by Constantine the Great. As we walk on 
we see the covered gallery between the Vatican and St. Angelo, 
by which the Pope is able to escape from the threatened danger of 
a revolt. At length we reach the piazza San Pietro, We are 
within the semicircles of the colonnades; the two great fountains 
are throwing up their bright masses of spray on each side of the 
tapering obelisk of Nero; beyond them rise the low wide steps of 
entrance to the outer ventibule of St, Peter's, We enter the ves- 
tibule, giving a quick glance at an equestrian statue at either end, 
one of Constantine, the other of Charlemagne, and, pushing back 
one of the heavy mats that hang before the entrance, we find 
ourselves standing in the central nave of St. Peter’s. The {first 
feeling to me was one of great disappointment; it looked so much 
smaller than I expected. It is not, I fancy, until hours have been 
spent in walking about St. Peter’s, nor until it has been seen 
filled with people, that any idea of its vastness can be formed. On 
this day there were but few within its walls; every now and then 
a small party, generally of the lower class, entered, signed them- 
selves with holy water from the basins supported by cherubs near 
the entrance, knelt a few moments on the marble pavement, walked 
to the bronze statue of St. Peter and devoutly kissed and pressed 
their foreheads against its toe, and then again knelt on the step of 
the high altar, where the silver lamps that burn night and day 
shone upon their uplifted faces, and illuminated the rich orna- 
ments which decorate this covering of the relics of St. Peter. 

No need to describe the magnificent monuments erected to 
former Popes; no need to tell of pictures, marbles, and mosaics of 
prenen value gathered together in this gorgeous temple; we 
eave that to other chroniclers, and starting again, now in a car- 
riage, we drive to the Rome of former days; we see arches and 
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pillars, basilicas and temples, are told of walls begun in the kingly, 


continued in the consular, and finished in the imperial periods, 
and feel amid them all how different is the real aspect of Roman 
ruins to the views given of them in pictures and panoramas we 
have seen. In these the Temple of Peace, the beautiful columns 
of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, the Campo Vacino stand in land- 
scapes as lovely as the relics they surround, whereas, with few 
exceptions, a visit to the ruins of Rome is in a high degree un- 
pleasurable; dirt and rubbish, odours far from agreeable, and ver 
unclean people abound in their neighbourhood; and though all 
must admire the gracefulness of the columns and the rich work of 
the capitols that surmount them, the spots in which they stand are 
generally so unattractive as to make a very hurried view of them 
quite sufficient. Still, our drive to-day showed us that this was 
not the case with all the Roman ruins, for it took us to the Coli- 
seum and its adjacent arches of Titus and Constantine, and these, 
standing beyond the city and near the Campagna, have nothing to 
detract from their own great beauty. In spite of spoliation by 
Roman nobles, in spite of desecration by Popes, who would have 
raised manufactures within the graceful oval of its tiers of arches, 
the Coliseum, 


The gladiator’s bloody circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 


it is now safe from further degradation ; consecrated in the last 
century to the memory of mattyrs who had perished within it, it 
is now used as an open place of worship, a cross stands in the 
centre, around it are at intervals rude pictures representing the 
sufferings of Our Saviour, and on one side is a low pulpit, from 
which every Friday sermons are preached and prayers offered by 
monks, and the arena is then filled by a large concourse of peace- 
ful and picturesque peasants, contrasting strongly with the mad- 
dened populace who in former times witnessed the cruelties of the 
gladiatorial spectacles, or the sufferings of the Christians who 
perished there amid the barbarous exultation of their heathen per- 
secutors. Leaving the Coliseum we drive through the Porta San 
Sebastiano, by a road which in early times was the principal line 
of communication between Rome and her southern and eastern 
possessions, the Via Appia, lined on either side by ruined and 
picturesque sepulchres, most of which have been excavated b 

Canina, under the direction of the present Pope. Ere we nr 
them, however, we will stop at the door of a small church bearing 
the name of “Domine quo vadis,” and listen to the tale which 
explains the impression of a foot on a marble slab at its entrance. 
Tradition says that here St. Peter in his flight from Rome— 
though his entrance at any time into the city would be hard to 
prove—met the Saviour, who replied to St. Peter’s question in 
the words, “ Venio Romam iterum crucefugi,” and while he spoke 
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them left the mark of his foot upon the pavement, over which 
the church was raised. 

The tombs are now all picturesque ruins, some more perfect 
than others, some containing more columbaria, or niches for ashes, 
others still rich in statues and friezes; on and about all delicate 
ferns and bright flowers creep from every crevice, and little green 
lizards chase each other amid the stones of the dead. On one 
massive tomb near the catacombs of St. Callixtus, an inn has been 
built—strange foundation for a house of entertainment! Driving 
along the straight road that leads to Albano, and gaining continual 
views of the soft Campagna, with its ruined aqueducts, and its 
background of silver and purple mountains dotted with many a 
town and village, we reach in about two miles a large circular 
tomb called that of Cecilia Metella, and described by Lord Byron 
in lines so beautiful that I am tempted to give a portion of them 
at the end of my sketch of the Via Appia. 


There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown. 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown. 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 

What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid? —A womans’s grave! 


But who was she, the lady of the dead, 

Tomb’d in a palace ? 

How lived, how loved, how died she ? 

Perchance she died in youth, it may be vow'd, 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust; a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 

In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 

Heaven gives its favourites—early death; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 

With hectic light the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 


Perchance she died in age—surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children—with the silver grey 

Of her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, something of the day 

When they were braided, and her proud array 

And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 

By Rome. But whither amend conjecture stray ? 

Thus much alone we know—Metella died, 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife. Behold his love or pride ! 


But I will not let my pages of the New Monthly of the New 
Year end with the song of death. Ere we part, our talk of Rome 
shall be of livelier scenes; leaving palaces, churches, and pictures 
for another month, our walk to-day shall be through the streets of 
modern Rome, where we shall meet and see much to interest and 
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amuse us. Dress lightly—for even on this 10th of April the 
weather is warmer than that of most English summers—and start 
with me along the Via Babuino. As we leave the court-yard of 
the hotel we hear the chink of money, and turning to see whence 
the sound comes, we find close to us a tall figure, shrouded in 
coarse brown, or in soft white serge, from head to foot; his eyes 
shine through two loopholes, and his hands, white and delicate, 
shake, and hold towards us a small money-box. This hooded 
individual, we learn, is probably some Roman noble, a member of 
a penitential confraternita, expiating his sins by assuming the pro- 
fession of a beggar in disguise ; not an unprofitable one, it is-said, 
particularly during the English season in Rome. A day’s work 
along the Corso, and about the Piazza di Spagna, sends him home 
with many a lira in his money-box. 

Except in very early morning the streets of Rome are never 
clean. At the corners of several streets are written the words, 
“Deposito provi sorio d’immondezza.” And here are thrown 
every description of filth and rubbish by the householders in their 
neighbourhood. These heaps are cleared away every morning, 
but during the day they are the constant resort of the Roman 
dogs, which, though perhaps of a better breed, carry on much the 
same occupation as those of Constantinople; they not only grub 
into the rubbish, but in their search after dainty morsels strew the 
garbage far and wide. And not only do the dogs claim the right 
of investigating the masses of “immondezza;” at this time of the 

ear they have often a fight over a tit-bit with a fine white goat. 
Troops of these pretty creatures are brought into Rome from the 
Campagna at Easter, and increase in no small degree the difficulty 
of walking along the streets; they always insist upon the side 
nearest the houses, and butt and tilt against any one who has the 
courage to question their right to hold the inner “tenour of 
their way.” 

Passing many an “old curiosity shop,” lingering at others, 
where flowers exquisite in themselves are rendered still more so by 
the artistic taste with which they are arranged, stopping, too, to 
look at others where cushions are stuck with innumerable pins, 
headed with variously sized balls of alabaster, the germs of neck- 
laces, and other ornaments of Roman pearl, we reach the Piazza 
di Spagna, and find ourselves at the base of a lofty pillar, sur- 
mounted by the figure of the Virgin, and surrounded at its foot by 
colossal figures of prophets and kings. It looks new and fine, and 
harmonises little with the buildings round it. We read its inscrip- 
tion, and find that Pio Nono has erected it to perpetuate the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, made a law of the Church by him in 
1854, but only, if we may believe Desn Stanley, received by him 
second-hand from Mahomet, who introduces into his Koran the 
startling assertion that the Virgin was born free from all stain of 
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sin. But happily these dogmas of the Pope and Mahomet concern 
us little. We will leave them, and enjoy all we see in the fine 
iazza in which we stand. In the centre is the old fountain della 
eh so called from its shape of a boat, where, on certain days 
of the week, the pet dogs of Rome are brought for a general wash. 
Behind it rise the magnificent flight of steps that lead to the church 
of Trinita de’ Monti, where it is well worth while on a Sunday 
afternoon to hear from behind a crimson curtain the sweet voices 
of the nuns in their vesper hymns. On these steps is many a 
figure, many a group that looks as if the pictures we have seen in 
church or palace had grown into life, and walked from their frames 
to mingle again with their fellows in the world; sce there the 
blind beggar, who stops the Saviour of Raffaelle with his eager 
cry for hght; there the Madonna of the same master, with her 
bambino tenderly clasped in her protecting arms. Here a group 
of boys prove how true to nature are the paintings of Murillo, and 
there a soft, dark eye, a sallow, oval face, brings back vividly 
Raffaelle’s Violinist in the Sciarra Palace. It is said that these 
steps are now much less frequented than formerly by those who 
made sitting to artists their trade; but it is difficult not to be 
struck with the picturesqueness of the figures still seen in the full 
enjoyment of the “dolce far niente” as you ascend their broad 
low flights. At the corner of the piazza, near a lemonade stand, 
is a public letter-writer. He sits at a little table, sheltered by a 
large white umbrella, and, spectacles on nose, is calmly writing at 
the dictation of a most animated youth, whose words, judging from 
the gestures with which he delivers them, would scorch or melt 
the heart of her to whom we must suppose they are addressed. 
Near the letter-writer are some wine-carts from the country; their 
drivers are reclining beneath a cabriolet head, covered with sheep- 
skin, for their noon-day meal of a roll, a lettuce, or a root of 
fennel, and a bottle of weak wine; at the edge of the cart by 
their side is a dog rolled up on a heap of woollen stuff, probably 
his master’s cloak, whose head is often lifted to receive a portion 
of the frugal dinner. Wandering about the piazza are slilien 
with lovely little bouquets, which they try to make you buy, and, 
if refused, often throw at you with a merry laugh; men carrying 
nets, in which are sieves full of small live birds, tempt you to buy 
the poor little fluttering things as delicate additions to your larder; 
boys wheel hand-carts filled with fresh vegetables and sweet-smell- 
ing herds; and amid all this busy scene, in it and yet apart, are 
seen monks and friars of all descriptions; dirty Capuchins, Seniee 
cans in pure white flannel, Benedictines, every order and every 
brotherhood, is now well and numerously “ represented” in Rome; 
for to the city of the Pope all those whom the new Italian rule has 
in other parts driven from their monasterics have flown for refuge 
and support. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 


Part IV. 


As their stay on shore was to be only temporary, they found it 
necessary to lose no time in getting ready for the boats, which 
quickly came alongside to take them into Table Bay. There 
were two parties of passengers in two separate boats, which 
started at the same time, and both of them had great tossing 
about in the bay, and were tacking for at least two hours before 
they reached the wharf. When they landed, the beauty of the 
situation and the buildings of this Dutch town, the streets with 
the dyke running through their midst, the principal of which was 
the kaisergracht, the Dutch company gardens, with their mena- 
gerie and formal walks of trees, the parade grounds, the curious 
nature of the red sandy soil, the numbers of bullock carts drawn 
by oxen, sometimes fourteen in the team, the quantity of 
delicious truit which was to be seen selling everywhere in the 
shops, and especially the waggon-loads of grapes in charge of a 
Hottentot with a cloth round his waist and straw hat completely 
conical; all these engaged the attention of the young officers, and 
Mrs. Green with her husband went from shop to shop looking at 
dresses, which she considered quite prodigies of antiquity. Mrs. 
Boreham and her husband met some officers on the parade, and 
entered into conversation with them. Hach party accosted the 
other with most cordial greetings, and laughter long and loud 
followed upon their mutual recal of the names of several men of 
this regiment and that regiment, of Tomkins of your corps, and 
Jenkins of ours, a colloquy which would doubtless have excited 
most unmitigated disgust on the part of Mrs. Green had she 
stayed with the party and listened to it. The conversation first 
began by asking about all the ladies belonging to the 102nd, in 
succession, and then proceeded to the officers, each of whom was 
treated of in detail, as soon as every item of tittle-tattle which bore 
upon the fair sex, their dresses, their expenditure, their bonnets, 
their servants, their children, had been finished off. Williams and 
Clare found this conversation, which (owing to their composing 
the party), they had been obliged to listen to for some few 
minutes, one of not very engrossing interest, and took the first 
opportunity of withdrawing, and leaving Prose to Mrs. Boreham’s 
mercies. ey then went to one of the hotels, and having en- 
gaged for the hire of two horses, set off riding to Constantia, 
more for the purpose of seeing the country than for any attrac- 
tion which they promised to themselves in visiting the famed 
vineyards. When they were out in the country Williams began 
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speaking to Clare about the vo and the le they had just 
left, a asked him.-if he liked the idea of pe on to live in 
Ceylon, and the sort of society they would have there. 
lare said, that, judging from what he saw of the military 
society, he did not think very favourably of it, but that perhaps 
there might be better specimens in Ceylon. Williams said, that 
his idea was that a military man must trust to his own resources 
for the method of passing his time; that there was no life where 
a man had more leisure time at his disposal than an officer, and 
especially in the tropics; that unless a man devoted himself to a 
regular course of study he would find time hang heavy on his 
hands, and be likely also to get into dissipated habits; that it 
was all very well to think that our days were only meant for 
leasure or for sport, but that if a man did not wish to improve 
fis mind, life itself became a burden to him, and especially in a 
country where he was necessarily obliged to pass seven or eight 
hours of the day within doors; he proceeded to say: ‘‘I have 
been myself now eight years in the army, and some of these I 
passed in tropical climates, and I have invariably found that the 
men who had no resources but sport, or whatever idle society 
there might be had amongst the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood, were soon tired and dissatisfied with their condition, but 
the man who cultivated his mind found his days roll on 
happily.” 

Clare said, ‘* I should think that this Cape of Good Hope was, 
from its climate, and all things relating to the country, a pleasant 
place to be quartered in.”’ 

Williams said, ‘‘ From what I have heard the officers say of it, 
the principal amusement which they have here is the lion-shoot- 
ing; but you must have good horses, and the means of travelling 
far into the country, to enjoy that sport properly.” 

Clare said, ‘* There are, it seems to me, few places where, with 
plenty of money to procure the means of sport and enjoyment, 
you cannot get on, but without money it is a very up-hill sort of 
life in the army. Where there is no hope of active service, it is 
rather a dreary prospect at present. I wonder what Jones and 
Halstead are about now? It was very much against my grain our 
sailing away at that old captain’s suggestion, when he obliged 
us to leave Madeira without them.” 

“‘ But,” said Williams, “there is still great hopes of the 
colonel’s ship arriving there, and of their being then picked up ; 
and one comfort is, although the expense is something for getting 
a new sea kit for board ship from Madeira to Ceylon, both of them 
can well afford it. I am sorry for Halstead, but I cannot say I 
pity Jones.” 

Clare said, “‘I am sure I do not know what I should have done 


had it been me.”’ 
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Williams said, “ You are more given to other pursuits. ‘I fancy 
that you are more likely to be thimking of your absent fair one. 
At all events, you did not spend your time as these young men 
did during the whole time we were on our voyage from the trades 
to Madeira. They did nothing but play cards. There is nothing 
so ruinous to a man as a taste for gambling. Other tastes may 
be more debasing, but it is the most pernicious to himself and 
others.” « 

Clare said, “‘ Do you not think that drinking is worse ?”’. 

Williams said, “ No. Worse it is for the man himself to drink, - 
and it is commonly said of a drunken man, hé is no man’s enemy 
but his own; but a man that plays as Jones does, and leads of 
necessity others on, as he does Halstead, is a sort of curse to 
society—a person whose vile appetite for gain is only satisfied by 
the destruction of the prospects of his fellow-men—a perfect in- 
tellectual cannibal. You hear such men say perpetually, ‘ I cannot 
live without the excitement of play.’ Analyse this saying, and 
what is it? ‘lam not content with my own. I must have a chance 
of gaining from another. When I have selfishly gained all that 
my brother officer possesses, I then shall be satisfied.’ There is 
nothing but the most intense and unpardonable selfishness at the 
bottom of such a nature, let him disguise it in as fine words as he 
chooses.” 

* Yet,”’ said Clare, “how many there are that only play for 
the sake of passing away the time, as it were.” 

** So it seems,” said Williams; ‘‘ but the greatest number of 
these are men who are victimised by other more crafty and worse 
characters, And some also amongst them, when they have lost 
considerably, become in their turn harpies, who pounce upon any 
unsuspecting victims whom they may chance to meet with.” 

Clare said, “‘ You say that a man should give a few hours 
of the day to the improvement of his mind, < m do you say he 
should study, for instance, to begin with ?” 

Williams said, ‘‘ I should recommend his reading the classics : 
the study of the Greek poetry and dramatists is the very best 
school for the improvement of a man’s style. He would there go 
to the fountain from whose source the most beautiful specimens 
are taken, and not trust to those who have written afterwards and 
borrowed most of their beauties from the original riches of the 
ancient writers. If you were to take any of the most admired 
poems of the present day to pieces, you would be struck with 
astonishment at seeing the wonderful number of ideas which are 
taken even literally from the Greek writers, or the Latin.” 

Clare said, “‘ You are well versed in those things, can you give 
me an example or two ?” 

Williams said, “ That famous apostrophe of Sir W. Scott’s to 
Scotland, beginning with ‘ Breathes there a man,’ has lines 
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which are in the mouth of almost every man who makes a 
relative to patriotism, and which one sees so frequently either 
partly quoted or adverted to. It ends with a line which is a 
iteral translation from the Antigone of Sophocles : 


dxdavtos agidos avustevaios. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


Byron’s song of the Albanians, where it speaks of 
The shrieks of the conquered, the conqueror’s yell, 
what is it-but the line so common in Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ 
evbad ap otpwye kat evywdi) medev avdpay odAdAvyTwy Kat oAUpEV@Y. 


And Grey’s Elegy, which is a sort of model specimen of modern 
English poetry, is full of plagiarisms from the ancient writers ; 
for instance, 

The moping owl! doth to the moon complain, 
is from that part of the Aineid which speaks of Dido’s tower : 


Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo, 
Seepe queri ét longas in fletum ducere voces. 


Is not Pope's 


But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed, 
And secret passions laboured in her breast, 


the same as Virgil’s 


Ab Regina gravi jumdudum saucia cura, 
Vuluus alit venis, et coco carpetur igni. 


And Shelley’s 
Death and his brother Sleep, 


is it not Homer’s 


And Milton’s 


urrvos kacryyntos Javaro.o. 


Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better you belong not to the dawn 
Sure slollge of day, 


is from the ‘ Agamemnon’ of Auschylus, 

ev ayyéAov Pavevros oppydivoy Tupos 

& xaipe Napwernp vuxros nuepnoroy 

aos Tipaosxay. 
And in the beautiful address, in which Byron speaks of the even- 
ing and its star, and says, 

The heavenliest hour of heaven is worthiest thee ; 

we are reminded of 


éoepos kaANorTos evovpavou egoeTas acep. 


It would fill a volume if one were to collect all the instances in 
which the most remarkable plagiarisms from ancient writers were 
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im into modern books. Thus Swift, the most original writer 

per. om ing to Johnson) of the modern school, has taken 
is thoughts from Aristophanes and Lucian; the exact 

weal of course, are not transposed, but a cursory reading of 

the original, and comparison with the modern work, would soon 

show that the latter was suggested by the former.” 

Clare said, “I think that more men would like the classics if it 
were not that they are drilled and dosed and disgusted with them 
at school, and that in after life they revert to thoughts of them 
with reminiscences of punishment and school-hours of pain.” 

William said, “‘ I took to the great study of them in after life, 
after I had entered on my profession, and I had only learned the 
elements at school, and their beauties to me came fresh and vivid 
when I was capable of judging of them. They are not associated 
in my recollection with any of the horrors of a dull daily task, 
whith is drummed into one’s ears by tiresome ritual, but the 
beauty of the different compositions gained upon me as I perused 
them by myself.” 

The young men thus continued conversing till they came to the 
vineyards and the buildings of Constantia, and, after a short 
survey of these, they got on their horses again, and remembering 
the captain’s impatience, as also the fate of their two brother 
officers at Madeira, they galloped back to Cape Town, and were 
in time to reach the place where they got their horses, and having 
paid for their hire they took a boat, and reached the Black Joke 
just about an hour before the captain had determined to set sail. 

The other passengers were all on board, and on this occasion 
there was no one left behind. Then they left the harbour and 
steered the ship into the wide expanse of the broad and peaceful 
Indian Ocean. The nights were clear, lovely, and calm. The 
bright Southern Cross, an irregular four-sided figure, shone over 
the horizon. The myriads of phosphoric pulpy spawn of some 
marine embryo existence were at each side of the head of the 
vessel seen uently shining like coruscations issuing from the 
deep. The oe pre huge, in masses like the multitudes of the 
men who crowd in concourse on the plains near an Eastern city 
of a festive holiday, had their throngs cloven through by the 
ship’s bow as they sported in their native element, many of them 
jumping up to the ship’s side as if to gaze on the new wondrous 
monster that came on with the wings of the wind to disturb their 
gambols. The lovers of nature’s grand and beauteous handiwork— 
which who does not learn to love when on the deep?—were sure to 
be on deck before the morning star was up to taste of the mild 
freshness of morning air, breathing its exhalations untainted by 
city smoke or country vapour. hen lo! glowing like a distant 
wee of fire, the beautiful orb of day rose lone and lovely, cloud- 

ess and undbscured, in gorgeous majesty, the lord supreme of the 
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vast horizon; the little nautilus skimmed by, and the dolphins 
with hues of deepest green; also many a day the whales, 
uting the water like an enormous fountain —e from 
us fish's head, were seen at difference distances. No hope of 
making any land before they reached their destination now, but as 
the seamen said, “ We have good sea room in the Indian Ocean, 
and no fear in such a tight sea boat as this.” The days passed awa 
one as the other. The soldiers were paraded regularly on d 
in the morning with their trousers tucked up to their knees ; and 
at mid-day, after dinner, to drink the rum raw from the cask, that 
vile decoction from molasses pregnant with noxious ingredients, 
shattering to the nerves, and but too frequently the dram which, 
given to the young soldier as a daily dose, is the first initiation to 
making him become a dram-drinker. The afternoons they mostly 
assed away in boisterous games—buffet the bear, or others of that 
aden in joking and singing. This was the employment of 
those on watch, but two-thirds had to keep below 4,1 hatches, 
and what they could do except sleep seemed quite an enigma. 
The worst infliction apparently on the numerous majority of 
fellow-beings which constitute the working mass is that they are 
frequently now, in these days, as devoid of mental pursuits and the 
elevation of character, Uhedr boobs man as compared with other 
animals, as the brutes that perish. This, I say, is even now some- 
times observable, but at the time that I describe during this 
voyage the condition of the common order of soldiers and sailors— 
“veluti pecora que natura finxit prona atque in obedientia ventri” 
—was A sree ways so; at that time nine-tenths of the soldiers 
in a regiment could neither read or write. 

Mrs. Green had been very much disappointed in her search for 
new fashions at Capetown, and after dinner the first fine day after 
they had left the harbour and were all sitting on deck, she began 
deploring her hard lot to her husband, and the principal part of 
her grief was the idea of losing the society of the people with 
whom he was accustomed to associate. To do her justice, she 
began sotto voce with her complaints, but the querulous voice and 
the fastidious toss of her head were duly noticed and mentally re- 
corded by Mrs. Boreham, who shortly afterwards commenced a 
counter-attack, principally addressed to her husband, or to any of 
the officers who might chance to be standing near him, relative to 
“Some people being so fond of giving themselves airs,” “How 
lucky it 1s to have a host of grand friends,” “It would be delight- 
ful if Lord Some One”—naming some well-known character— 
“would come out and pay us a visit to Ceylon.” And this sort of 
wordy battle would have brought on worse consequences if, luckily, 
Captain Green had not had influence enough over his wife to 
keep her in order. In point of fact, though nothing could have 
been more unobtrusive or quiet than his conduct, it was he that 
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had the grand relatives of whom Mrs, Green so frequently spoke, 
and of whom, as a man of sense, he never said a word. The 
officers cared little for such disputes, but could scarcely help being 
amused at the demeanour of these fair combatants. It is certainly 
a truth that idleness, which is the worst of all evils, is the fertile 
source of the dissension and the bad feeling which so frequently 
exists where women are thrown together. 

The duties of the watch seemed light now to the officers, as 
indeed the whole night might have been passed on deck, so mild 
was the climate. the days became rather hot, but an awning 
thrown over the quarter-deck kept off the glare of the sun. In 
reading mostly the officers passed away their time; and Williams, 
who was a rare instance of an officer devoting himself greatly to 
study, also was the means of inducing Clare to turn his thoughts 
to the grand object of every man’s love in this life—the love of 
the Saviour—and in putting before him the great truths of the 
g that inestimable benefit which, whoever is unconscious of, 
is dead while he liveth. Together they often studied the New 
Testament, and daily and nightly knelt down to prayer in secret. 
At first, this occasioned several gibes and jests from their com- 
panions, particularly when Jones was on board, who was much 
opposed to all that was religious. But when they left Halstead 
a him at Madeira, their only companions remaining in the 
omnibus were the doctor and Prose. The latter was not of a de- 
monstrative character; the former, though he did not join them in 
their reading, or follow their example in their practice of prayer, 
allowed them to go on their own way without remarking upon it. 
Thus the days and nights passed on, and about six weeks after 
they had left the harbour of Capetown—having had during all 
the time a fair wind and made good progress—a man at the main- 
mast head gave notice of seeing Adam’s Peak. This is that loft 
mountain which stands in the centre of Ceylon, and of which 
native tradition asserts that Adam and Eve, after having been 
exiled from Paradise, fled hither. 

Then indeed ensued commotion and excitement to every soul 
on board. By degrees the outline of the coast became faintly 
visible. The high lands of Buona Vista, which stand over the 
town of Point de Galle, loomed like a large crescent covered with 
forests of cocoa-nut trees, and the ground gradually descending to the 
level of the town, looked in the distance like a series of gardens 
or orchards, where every shade of foliage was seen. The breezes, 
fraught with odour, wafted the scent of cinnamon, mace, and 
hosts of other balmy treasures indigenous to the soil, which have 
roused the cupidity of European traders. They are the produce of 
the groves of spice that here bloom so plenteously in the grounds 
of the most productive island that lies in the Indian ocean. The 
Dutch fort appeared, with its bastions imposing and of strong con- 
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struction, which overlooked the harbour, and stood on a rock like 
a tower of strength, to awe any foreign sail which might approach. 
The quaint Dutch buildings could be traced, as they approached 
nearer, with their low verandahs, and the gardens surrounding 
them stocked with bread-fruit trees, plantains, and all the nume- 
rous plants for which Ceylon is famous. 

In the harbour the outrigged canoes, that curious craft peculiar to 
this island, were skimming along before the wind with prodigious 
swiftness—the body of the canoe being made of one solid tree, and 
though long, like the cigar ship, only broad enough for one man 
to sit in, and having benches ranged along separately for five ; the 
huge sail, which had its sheet and tack’ held by one of the men 
inside, and for its boom a beam of wood laid on the water outside 
the canoe equal to it in length, and pore at the distance of about 
two feet. I pass over the detail of what gave the major and the 
three captains and officers the greatest part of their care, This 
was getting the troops up on deck, parading them in proper 
order, and apportioning them their places in the different shore 
boats, which were to take them by companies across. But though 
this procedure, conducted as it was by those having command of 
young soldiers, the proper disposing of whom with due regularity 
involved a world of trouble, especially as the going ashore in that 
most tempestuous harbour required that they should keep their 
seats and trim the boats most steadily, it was effected without 
accident ; and I shall ask the reader to picture a description of the 
scene himself to his own fancy, and, as Don Quixote said to 
Sancho, when the latter asked him to keep an account carefully of 
the number of goats that passed over the river, to imagine them 
all passed over at once, and officers, troops, and all installed in 
their quarters at the fort of Point de Galle. Then they saw the 
native modliars, with their long hair dressed up behind like a 
woman’s (bedecked either with pearls or precious stones), a 
huge comb of tortoiseshell stuck, surmounting the back of their 
heads; their long blue coats, with their double range of gilt 
buttons, larger than are seen in any other garment worn by an 
one, or in any coat; their curious kilt, which looks like a petti- 
coat. The simply dressed, copper-coloured, and slender bodied 
natives brought in assortments of numerous sorts of precious 
stones, sapphires, cinnamon-stone, garnets, rubies, topazes, beauti- 
fully polished. ‘Their long black hair, their mild dark eyes, their 
soft and feminine features, their glossy white teeth as they smiled 
in offering their trays of stones and their specimens of workman- 
ship to the European strangers, were all objects to strike the fancy 
of the foreigner. The exquisite workmanship of the cases, the 
writing-desks, the specimens of ornamental work, the boxes made 
of porcupines’ quills, of elephants’ grinders, the neatness of their 
execution, the models of primitive ingenuity, which not any 
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workman in civilised Europe could ever com with. The 
cunning of hand which the Asiatic craftsman had bequeathed 
by his father, who had it from his, and which had-come down in 
descent from time immemorial in its rude integrity unimpaired by 
any shortcomings in those who practised it, and unimproved by 
the introduction of any foreigner’s invention, was shown im all the 
specimens of Cinghalese ornaments, here in abundance displayed to 
view. 





ECHO AND NARCISSUS. 
Ovin’s MrtamorpHoses, Boox III. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


A WHIRLING, heedless wind, that wastes its strength 
Upon the dreary stubble of a field, 

en livid suns grow dim in ashen skies— 
November presages of wintry gloom— 
So moved the Jercletekheacin’ Echo's steps, 
Treading the tangled wildness of the w 
Darkened with cumbrous shadows of her woe, 
And silent grief, that finds no vent in tears, 
And dread despair, consuming all her speech, 
Like worms that prey upon a rose’s heart. 


Imperious Love, whose wanton tyranny 
Makes thought an abject vassal to his will, . 


Had charged the life of Echo with his fires, 
Smiting her heart, until its depths were stirred, 
As streams are wildly stirred by sudden gales. 
Then like a wounded deer maddened with pain, 
Flying in quivering terror from its foes, 

She suche abroad in restless search for him, 
The graceful-limbed and lovely-featured boy, 
Whose beauty once unconsciously had thrilled 
Her soul to wonder, worship, and to love! 

The sheathéd, dimpléd grass, beneath her tread 
Did seem to whisper that her quest was vain ; 
The butterflies, the children of the flowers— 
Earth’s gaudy messengers of transient joy— 
Cleaving the air, to chase the sunbeam’s motes, 


Flashed near her gaze and seemed to mock her search ; 
The majesty of richly-purpled clouds, 

Resting above in loveliness of calm, 

Seemed to rebuke her vain and restless quest ; 

The golden-tinted ears of crested wheat, 
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Echo and Narcissus. 


Waving beneath the breath of fervid June, 

All murmured that her seeking was in vain. 

Th Nature sang pure harmonies of peace, 

In Echo’s breast dwelt discords of the strife 

That owed its birth to unrequited love, 

And through her soul there swept unresting cares, 
Ajiid heaving sorrows, never to be hushed, 

That wasted as they shaped themselves in speech, 
And dwindled to an echo as they died. 


Far from the breathless calm of happy fields—- 

Far from the coverts of the peeping ferns— 

Far from the solitude of | knolls— 

Far from the dallying laugh of limpid rills— 

Away from Nature’s music and her smile, 

The desolate-hearted Echo wildly roamed, 

And sought the sheltering deeps of yawning caves, 
Bordered by naked, angry precipices, 

Where mad winds won gh teeth of splintered stones, 
That plunge and dash themselves against the gorge, 
And with a wild and reverberating roar 

Disturb and startle Silence on her throne! ' 
Oft near this rocky haunt, where crouching shades 
Invoke the gloom of direful solitude, 

The weary-hearted Echo tarried long, 

To hide her woe from heaven’s azure eyes, 

And in the darkness of this callous haunt 

She strove to bury it for evermore. 


The stony steeps were not so dark or bare 

As Echo's barren hopes, and not so icy cold 

As the calm glance of him who loved her not. 

So lacking that endurance of the mind— 

The mail which Patience shields a woman’s heart, 
To battle and to vanquish merciless Fate— 

And lacking strength to shatter to the winds 

The feeble Shackles of a misplaced love, 

By living in serenity of ve 

Deep rooted to a constant, vigorous aim, 

That draws its sustenance ‘nd 3 s from earth, 
And waxes strong amid the stedfast light 
Of bright accomplishment—she muy in death. 
The mute ears of the wind harboured her sighs— 
The brief, uncertain memories of despair— 

Until she faded to an empty sound, 

The hollow echo of our human s 

That still pervades the lonely calm of caves, 

And unfrequented-rocks, and hollow steeps. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
I. 


POOR LADY ! 


AustTIN was able to leave his brother for a short time and 
es in the drawing-room after dinner. He got Kate to sing 
all her best songs to him, and she in her turn insisted upon -his 
taking her place at the piano and performing something in his 
mellow tenor. 

“You don’t like Censure and her frowns, Mr. Reefer,” she 
said, after she had finished a bantering criticism on his effort. 
“T know you don’t, in spite of what you say to the contrary. 
Now I do; I like her a thousand times better than Commenda- 
tion and her compliments. Let us make a bargain, Mr. Reefer ; 
you shall do all the censure, and I'll do all the commendation. 
Going on Friday, are you? Oh, well, then, there won’t be 
much time for you to see if I improve, and to give me raps over 
the knuckles. I suppose you can’t stay longer because of your 
brother ?” | 

Austin had also a few minutes talk with Maud before saying 
good night. He had noticed her from his window returning 
home alone in the misty winter twilight with a basket on her 
arm, and he had felt sure in his own mind that she had been to 
Archer's, attending to her two protegés ; but it was only after the 
most earnest pressing on his part that she would admit that he 
had guessed aright. 

“ And what earthly good does it do you, now that I have told 
you what you want?” she asked, with her usual manner. “Is 
your interest excited in the wretched creatures? What would 
you ony, if I told you I had had them both sent to the work- 
Louse 

“T don’t think I should believe it. You are not the person to 
do that after what you have already done.” 

“People in general would say that it ought to have been done 
at once—that charity required nothing more.” 

“TI don’t class you with people in general, Allow me to say 
—though it is at the risk of displeasing you—that your eynicism 
cannot impose upon me; I can see under it larger and stronger 
impulses towards genuine humanity and beneficence than I see in 
one person out of a thousand whom I meet.” 

“T think you have expressed as much at least half a dozen 
times within the last two days. If it affords youany amusement 
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to = me to pieces, and to dissect and analyse me, I have 
nothing to say against it, but I think I would rather not hear the 
results, I never expected to have such heavenly qualities 
ascribed to me.” 

“Well, you mustn’t quarrel with me for my indiscretion,” he 
replied, with a smile; “and, as a pledge of amity, be sure and 
not refuse the favour I am going to ask, I want you to let me 
help you in any further plan you may have for assisting your 
two protegés, I assure you I am interested in the matter, 

“ What would you say to advertising for subscriptions in the 
Ferneyhurst Chronicle, or to sending round a hat among the 
people here, or to getting up a joint-stock philanthropic company ? 
One might surely contrive in that way to get enough to buy a 
piece of bread and cheese for a couple of miserable paupers, and 
send them home to ‘their native village. We can’t talk about 
your offer at present, for here come the servants.” 

“You resent my interference now,” he replied, laughing ; * but, 
perhaps, you may find a use for me in the end,’ 

That night was a night of anxiety and unrest to Mrs, Treeby. 
Her husband followed her up to bed almost immediately in a 
state of great excitement. He wanted to hear from her about 
the Jenkinsons, and to tell her the good news respecting Kate and 
Austin, He chuckled in his dressing-room, after his boisterous 
fashion, when he was informed what kind of —— the new 
comers were. Mrs. Treeby ventured to express the opinion that 
she did not quite like their tone, upon which he took her vio- 
lent to task for setting up to be grand and fastidious on such 
matters, declared that the tenants of Fairlawn Villa were just the 
sort of neighbours he wanted (Trotter had told him lots about 
em), and vowed he would go and pay his “ devours” the very next 

ay. 
“T knew it was a case, Mrs, Treeby, Didn’t I tell you all 
along they had gone plump into it at first sight, and were billing 
and cooing like Jones doves? Didn’t I keep saying it was come, 
see, and overcome with Reefer, and you wouldn't believe it? 
Ha! ha!” he continued, alluding to the matter which lay nearest 
his heart. 
_ “Why, what do you mean, Augustus?” cried his wife, looking 
mn iy “Yet sn from the bedroom, with an alarmed face. “ Has 
Mr. fer—_” 
_ “Been popping the question to your daughter, Mrs.T.T.? No, 
it’s not come to yet. Reefer’s not a lover, or he’d have 
done it by this time, What the deuce are you looking so scared 
about? Hang it! your face is as white as my — It’s not 
news to make your cheeks blench and whiten, but to make ’em 


ted and rosy with delight, as the poets say. Not nineteen yet, 
12 
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and taken off my hands without a single word about dowers and 
marriage portions, and likely to be the mistress of ten thousand a 

some day. What ’ye say to that, Mrs. Treeby? By Jove! 
it’s enough to send her into raptures and ecstasies, like myself, 
when Reefer pops. It’s a case, Maria; I told you it was a case.” 

And our dclighted arent gave vent to the joy of his heart b 
slapping his leg with his bootjack, and making a pivot of his heel, 
upon which he turned his punchy figure three times. . 

“Do explain, dear Au ” implored his wife, feeling no 
desire to rival her husband’s jubilant demonstrations. 

“Explain, Mrs. Trentham! With all my soul and heart.” 
And he narrated his interview with Austin in his own forcible 
style. “So it’s been a case in spite of you, Maria, and your 
Buxton obstinacy,” he added, with an ugly look at her; “ and I'll 
tell you what’s the work I’ve carved out for you, and you'd better 
do it without any demurs and tantrums, ’cause you see it’s no use 
trying to fight against your fates and destinies. You must get 
hold of Kate to-morrow, and put her up to what’s coming, and 
make her promise that when Reefer says the word, she'll give him 
to understand she’s ready to take him then and there without any 
of the hanging backs and delays that his head’s stuffed with— 
rubbish and romance, by Jove!’ 

“ But she may not be willing to listen to him at all, Augustus ; 
she may refuse to be his wife on any conditions. I know she will 
if she doesn’t really love him; and I don’t think she can, for you 
may say they don’t know one another yet.” 

“Tf she don’t, you'll have to teach her what’s her duty to her 
natural parents, who've spent a fortune for her in board and 
clothing, by Jove !” 

“Surely Mr. Reefer expressed no wish that I should speak to 
her before he did himself,” returned his wife, gently. 

“What does that concern you, Mrs. Treeby?” he said, glarin 
on her as she stood in the doorway. “You've nothing to fo wit 
Reefer’s wishes, but only to do as I tell you—to behave as becomes 
a duteous spouse, and make your daughter learn what her respects 
and duties are, by Jove!” 

The little woman stood trembling at the door, with her face ve 
white. She stood so in silence a moment, but her lips sinied. 
Then she spoke out firmly, though in gentle tones, like the brave 
little woman she was. 

“T cannot do it, Augustus; I cannot go to Katie and tell her 
that, if a man asks her to be his wife, she must throw herself 
into his arms and beg him to make her so at once. It would 
be shocking indelicacy for any girl to do so; and it would be 
most improper and most indelicate for any mother to speak of 
such a thing to a daughter. And if she does not love him, 
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Augustus, I cannot force her inclinations. My precious Katie, 
rence sweet child, I cannot come between ee eal her heart, 
and dictate to her what she must feel. I am her mother, it is 
true; but not even a mother has a right to interfere’in a matter 
so sacred; no mother may go and command her daughter to do 
violence to her own heart and to feign an affection for a man 
which she does not feel. Don’t press it, dear Augustus, I be- 
seech you; think what you are asking me to do; it would be 
cruelty to her, and cruelty to him, too, because he would be 
deceived ; ‘it would be most unfeeling, and unprincipled, and un- 
holy on our part. I implore you not to insist upon me doing 
this, because I can’t do it.” 

She had begun quietly, but towards the end the woman and 
the mother had waxed strong within her; the indelicate and im- 
proper nature of the first part of her husband’s injunction forced 
Soelf more and more upon her as she proceeded, and there rose 
before her stronger and stronger the possibility, nay, the pro- 
bability, of there being, no attachment whatever on Kate’s part 
for Austin, and the vision of her daughter’s despair (perhaps, too, 
her fury and contempt), when she should be told what was ex- 
pected of her—oh, yes, and even supposing that there existed a 
mutual affection, the thought was agony enough to the motherly 
heart that her darling, her pride and comforter, her very soul’s 
idol, would be torn from her; and so, at the end, her voice shook 
and faltered in passionate appeal; and when she stopped her frame 
was shivering with strong agitation. She grasped the door-handle 
to steady herself, and burst into tears. But her husband was not 
moved by it all; before Aim there rose only the vision of an obsti- 
nate and dogged resistance to the scheme which he had cherished 
so fondly, which had prospered beyond his expectations, and over 
the instant realisation of which he had been F Bae all that day. 
His wife might bring the whole business to nought, for he had 
seen enough of Austin to convince him that he was a high- 
principled and honourable man, that he would consent to no 
coercion in the matter of himself and Kate, and that, therefore, 
it would require Maria’s private influence to adjust matters in a 
satisfactory manner, supposing any difficulty to arise. It was no 
tender figure of sympathy and compassion that the little woman 
beheld a h her tears; the squat, punchy frame, in its shirt- 
sleeves, ashing upon her, with the eyes glaring from under 
their terrible brows, the black hair tangled over the brow, one 
hand grasping the boot-jack as if he meant to hurl it at her the 
next moment ; in truth, it was more as if a fiend from the pit had 
suddenly sprung up before her. There came a terrible “ madam !” 
and then———I shrink from the scene that followed, and so would 
you from the description ; let the canvas remain blank. 

















II. 


BLESSED ‘WOMAN ! 


Sue watered her couch with her tears, poor soul! through the 
early hours of that night. Her heart was wrung with anguish 
because of the grievous and terrible things—falling like sharp 
arrows on her sensitive spirit—that had been said to her, because 
of the bitter things that might be in store, not for herself ons 
but, whet was far worse, for the daughter of her love. She 
knew her savage consort too well to believe that he would stand 
any opposition to his plans on the part of Kate. If Kate should 
refuse Austin, or if not absolutely refusing him, should give him 
no encouragement, conclude matters in the summary way that her 
father wished, it was certain that she would subject herself to a 
great deal of trying persecution, if not to something worse. For, 
furious at having his schemes baffled on the very eve of success, 
there was no telling what Mr. Treeby might not do. Long ago 
he had once threatened to send Kate to a cheap boarding-school, 
the managers of which had the reputation of under-feeding their 
pupils, and ruling them, metaphorically, with a rod of iron. He 
might put the ancient threat into execution now, and thus cause 
an agonising separation between mother and daughter. He might 
even go the length of repudiating the natural relationship between 
himself and Kate—not at all an unlikely event—and banish her 
from her home for ever. It would be sore enough if Kate should 
consent to marry Austin, and there had to be the parting which 
that event would necessitate ; but a separation without the hope 
of reunion, or even a temporaty separation which placed her 
daughter in circumstances of suffering and wretchedness—these 
were contingencies which it was agony for the poor woman to 
contemplate. And so “ the soft dews of kindly sleep” refused to 
steep her eye-lids, and, conjuring up before her the vague and 
bitter phantoms of the future, her tears continued to fall silently on 
the pillow, while he who caused them snored his loudest at her 
side. Yet it was not all bitterness, and all foreboding, and all 
despair; the gloom was but momentary, resting on her spirit as a 
passing cloud rests upon the face of the sun, shadowing its bright- 
ness for an instant, only to let its shining appear the clearer after- 
wards. For through the many years of her married life, the 
strength in which trial had taught her to trust, the prop upon 
which trial had driven her to lean, had never failed her, though the 
flesh would cry out at times under the sharp discipline to which 
it was subjected. She knew that “the everlasting arms” were 
around her, though for an instant she might be unconscious of 
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their te; she knew that the eye of the Father who had 
taken her up and received het into His family in the extremity of 
her youthful desolation and distress was sleeplessly resting upon 
her with an exhaustless interest and love, though for a moment 
she might fail to realise its presence, But it was only for a 
moment—for a small moment, that even a sense of His having hid 
himself oppressed her; for immediately there came such an over- 
wering Consciousness of the great mercies with which she was 
gathered that she knew His countenance had never really been 
withdrawn, but that more than ever, with every fresh trial which 
He called her to besr for His sake, He was watching her with un- 
utterable tenderness, waiting to see His own glotious image 
more clearly reflected in the gold which he sat over to refine and 
utify. She had learned to know Him—she had learned to love 
Him during these these thirty years as a covenant-keeping God, 
whose affection never varied, and whose promises never failed. 
She had learned, too, to\love His blessed messenger Affliction, 
stern and harsh as his countenance appeared, for was it not he who 
had in the first place led her to the Father, and who, as often as 
he visited her, left on her a deeper dew of the Father’s own 
peace? So does He educate His children<~so does He fashion in 
thein a likeness to Himself up to a point at which it cannot be 
carried farther, but by bringing them face to face with His own 
divine person. “ But we know that, when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” It had been real and 
actual education with Maria. Her God was to her the most living, 
and present, and apprehended being that she knew on earth, and 
had been so from the time that He revealed to her the secret of His 
Fatherhood, and taught her to cast off worship in a mere empty 
name, in an unvital and intangible image, representing a certain 
number of incomprehensible attributes ; and, therefore, recognised 
her as, in truth, a child and no bastard, she had been received, 
and, while received, scoutrged. I conceive she was an exception to 
the majority of her sisters in the spiritual fold. You gentle lady 
Christians—-Christians so called—I know how you love to get 
together and compare spiritual notes, to descant on “ experiences,” 
to whine over your “ trials,” to work each other into the belief that 
you have been showing such a brave front to your ghostly enemy, 
offering such determined and uncompromising resistance to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, bearing your many crosses with 
such exemplary patience. And, of course, this is all very en- 
couraging and all very delightful, only it so often happens that, 
when narrowly inspected, these “ experiences,” apd “ trials,” and 
“crosses” of yours turn out to be very small aifairs alter all— 
creatures for the most patt generated by imagination, and fed on 
fancy. Oh! good people practically living in, and permeated to 
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the very core by an atmosphere of selfishness and worldliness, we 
know how you like to sit and theorise about what you call the 
discipline of believers, to elongate your streaming faces, and, 
shaking your solemn old heads, to talk in subdued tones about the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence and the Lord’s chastenings, 
of, which you absolutely know no more than the unconscious 
infant who may be playing at your feet. But let me tell you that 
all that pleasing ly that all those refuges of lies—for such 
they are—will have to be swept away, if ever you are to know 
a positive and substantial peace as that which flowed like a river 
in Maria Treeby’s heart. Before you can understand and realise 
the secret of the Sonship, before you can receive the faintest 
impress of that glory to which you hope some day to be changed, 
you will have to have that vile dross and husk of worldliness and 
self-complacent sentimentality utterly burnt out of you—you will 
have to receive such a measure of sound chastisement as you 
never dreamed of. 

With the peace with gradually stole over Maria from the con- 
sciousness of her divine Friend’s sympathy, there came also a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that she had been enabled to do her duty by 
Him as a faithful servant—to take the course which in her heart 
she believed would be most pleasing and honouring to Him. 
And thus she became conscious not only of sympathy, but of 
an approving smile. Dead of night though it was, and mid- 
winter into the bargain, she must rise and commune with Him; 
she must pour out all her grief to Him; she must bless 
Him for His tender love, and supporting grace. Getting softly 
out of bed, she sat down at the dressing-table by the window, and 
began to draw water at the wells of consolation. She needed no 
candle to see the words, for the full moon shone in at the window 
and poured an almost noon-day brightness on the sacred pages. 
She read on for some time, and tears dropped occasionally on the 
leaves, but they were tears begot of a quiet joy for the many 
precious words that she read. 

“Thy Maker is thine husband.” Were not words like these 
enough for tears? And then she fell on her knees before the 
Eternal, and poured her case into His fatherly ear, nor omitted 
long and importunate intercession for the poor brutalised wretch 
whose heavy breathing was the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the room; and the calm moon looked on at the dear saint as 
she knelt, and made silver halos on her head, as if it surely knew 
a soul as bright and pure was at that moment holding high com- 
munion with its Maker. When she had risen she went round to 
her husband’s side of the bed. A beam of moonlight was upon 
his face also. Was it a pitying beam that touched the rude sin- 
graven features, which betrayed somewhat of the inward workings 
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of passion even in sleep? It looked the white shaft of radi 
as it wandered over the face of the sleeping man, like a pure han 
let down from heaven, which would fain wipe off the sad traces of 
depravity written there. And the wife standing over him with a 
yom of peace fallen from the mercy-seat on her face, and no 
expression towards him but that of yearning pity—was she not 
like his good angel, who would gladly exorcise the evil spirit that 
had taken possession of him, and convince him that there were 
objects better and happier than those for which he was living? 
She stood watching him for a few moments, and the tears rose 
gradually to her eyes, and she looked up, clasping her hands to- 
ether fervently. The memories of younger days were. thrilling 
— she was thinking of him as one who had once been her 
heart’s idol, who had been the hero of a short dream of delicious 
bliss, on whom, in the blindness of love, she had lavished the 
whole wealth of her simple affection. Stooping down, she kissed 
his forehead and blessed him. Yes, there are such women! Thank 
God for them, and pray Heaven that the number be increased! 
As she crept into bed beside him there was not a thought of 
bitterness in her heart; only one deep and earnest supplication, 
that the same father who had taken herself to His bosom would 
take him. I know that many who read this history will think 
Maria Treeby a silly weak. woman, whose imagination, under the 
excitement of strong religious sentiment, had run away with her 
until she had begun to believe in some mystical union subsistin 
between herself and the invisible power to whom she a 
But I say that it is the very nature of faith when carried to a high 
pitch to become mystical—that is to say, that the higher a soul 
soats on the wings of faith, the more impossible is it for that - 
soul to explain to any other what it sees, what it experiences, nay, 
the more impossible is it to account even to itself for those might 
and marvellous and mysterious effects upon its own life of which 
it is perfectly and continually conscious. But even granting that 
such a faith as Maria’s sprung merely from an excited fancy (an 
assumption which those only who are wedded to a religion of 
names and forms will entertain), it was surely a thing worth pos- 
sessing if it could produce such practical results as those we have 
been witnessing. If it is the tendency of a mystical and tran- 
scendental faith to produce in women all that we delight to weave 
into our ideal of womanhood—modesty, tenderness, submission, 
the honest, pure-minded girl, the faithful, patient wife, the tender, 
devoted mother—then surely the sooner all our women become 
saturated with such a faith the better! Whose dreams were the 
pleasanter that night, do you think—he who snored out the watch 
of night with a mind steeped and buried in brutality and ignorance 
and selfishness, or she who laid down her grey head, which grief 
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had silvered rather than age, and closed her eyes with a child-like 
trust in the sleepless protection and an exquisite consciousness of 
the perfect approval of a present God whose favour had compassed 
her about with a shield to-day, and whose unerring wisdom and 
love would provide for the exigencies and trials‘of to-morrow? 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep” to His children not simply m the 
refreshment of physical repose, but also in the thoroughness with 
which the burdened spirit 1s enabled to lay aside its load of sorrow 
and foreboding, and to pillow its head on the bosom of everlasting 
love. 


Il. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Mania had prayed to a friend who in her heart of hearts she 
believed could, if He saw it to be good for her, remove the te 
cause of anxiety which at present troubled her. She had told 
Him exactly what her difficulties were, how they perplexed her, 
how they pained her, and she had asked Him to interpose, and 
either open a way through them or sweep them altogether from 
her path. To her own individual sight there appeared no loop- 
hole of escape; but though not for a moment entertaining the idea 
that a miracle would be performed in her favour, she had the most 
assured confidence that the course of events could be so ordered by 
Him who governed them as to effect a deliverance. And how 
often, without any miraculous interposition, though by means of 
which we should never have dreamed, are such deliverances sent; 
and how much oftener would they be sent if only our thankless, 
faithless, purlind race would for once learn to give half as much 
credence to the word of Omnipotent Truth as they do to the frail 
unstable promises of their own fellow-mortals. Even at the 
moment Maria was lodging her petition in Heaven’s chancery 
relief was at hand, a messenger was flying on swift wings toward 
Treeby Cottage, bearing large reprieve and signal deliverance, 
ushering in a Christmas doubly precious, doubly jubilant, to her 
who ever welcomed Christmas as a day of exultant memory and 
blissful association. The day broke upon a world that during the 
earlier hours of morning had Poser itself in a garment of spot- 
less white, fitting apparel in which to meet the anniversary of a 
blameless Saviour’s birth! The post arrived at Marshward as 
usual, about the first blink of dawn, and letters were lying on the 
breakfast-table when the inmates of Treeby Cottage gathered in 
the dining-room. Among them was one with a coronet on the 
seal, addressed to Mr. Treeby in a neat lady-like hand, and bear- 
ing the Stonebridge post-mark. It was the same letter which we 
saw written by Lady Boulder in her ladyship’s boudoir on the 
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98rd of the month, and which now arrived on Christmas morning 
—God’s answer to Maria Treeby’s prayer—the most welcome 
Christmas present she could have received. Mr. Treeby frequently 
received letters from Lord Boulder regarding the Tan and Hide 
Company, and other matters of business, and therefore the Stone- 
bridge post-mark caused him no surprise whatever, but he stared 
with eome astonishment at the female hand, for Lady Boulder had 
never before done him the honour to write to him. It may be 
easily imagined into what exuberance of rapture he was thrown 
by the contents. What a tide of thoughts rushed in upon that 
restless brain of his, and shaped themselves instantly into nobody 
knows how many preposterous and fantastic schemes! The whole 
family asked to Ashleigh for a month; to Ashleigh at that festive 
time of the year, when his lordship’s noble mansion was sure to be 
crammed from top to bottom with wealthy and aristocratic guests |! 
What a splendid opportunity for getting all three of his daughters 
married straight off in tip-top style! It was clearly a dispensation 
of Providence to bring about that event. Why, Emily, Maud, 
and Kate might all three marry rank and money both. Reefer 
was very well, but he was only money; Kate might do better still 
now; she might pick rm a lord—pshaw! for that matter a duke, 
why not?—at the very least a baronet, and ever so much money 
into the bargain. Christmas time, the parliamentary holidays! 
Ashleigh would be brimming over with blue blood; sprigs of 
nobility would be as plentiful as sprigs of mistletoe; baronets would 
be as thick as holly-berries; the drawing-rooms would be swarm- 
ing with lords, marquises, privy councillors, cabinet ministers; 
perhaps a duke or two would be sprinkled among them; and as 
for pursy squires, they would be like silver in the days of Solomon 
—they would be accounted as nothing. His daughters would have 
their pick of coronets. If Kate refused Reefer now it wouldn’t 
signify; he had so many strings to his bow, and many of them 
much better strings than Reefer. He would not stop the business, 
but he would not press it forward nor resort to those summary 
measures in regard to one of the persons interested which he had 
intended ; he hoped that Kate would send Reefer about his busi- 
ness; she would be of far more use to him (Mr. T.) as “ my lady” 
or “ her grace” than as plain Mrs. Reefer. He wouldn’t interfere, 
because, Reefer being so rich, it would scarcely do to throw him 
overboard all in a hurry; and then a bird in hand is always worth 
two in the bush. When the birds in the bush are safely secured 
then that in hand may be let go as soon as you like. 

_ These were the grand thoughts that filled, this was the gorgeous 
vision that presented itself to, Mr. Treeby’s mind on reading Lady 
Boulder’s letter. There was one part, and one part only, that was 
not exactly according to his mind. The invitation included his 
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wife. He would fain make some excuse for her, as he had done 
on a former occasion, and leave her at home. She might mar his 
schemes by interposing some of her abominable sentimental scru- 
ples at the very moment of their consummation. But the request 
that Mrs. Treeby should accompany him was expressed in terms so 
emphatic that it left him no alternative but to take her. He mut- 
tered an oath to himself as he went over the letter once more, and 
his wife, sitting opposite to him, trembled as he looked up and 
glared upon her, and felt her heart sink for an instant within her 
as she thought of what might be in store for her that day, not 
knowing how good a messenger had been sent to divert the brunt 
of his persecution from her. But the pleasant portion of the 
letter worked such an effect on the excitable gentleman’s mind, 
that after he had given that frown the dismaying element seemed 
to be forgotten, and he gave himself up once more ‘to an intoxica- 
tion of delight in the magnificent prospects which seemed to have 
opened before him. -Of course the whole of the contents of Lady 
Boulder’s communication were poured forth to his family, with the 
usual characteristic comments. In the midst of his excitement he 
spilt his coffee over his knees, and plunged two fingers into his 
egg after he had taken the top off, pieces of clumsiness which were 
visited anathematically on the head of his wife, who, by some 
strange fatality of mind, he invariably associated with all his mis- 
fortunes. 

Mrs. Treeby’s emotions were possibly rather conflicting when 
she heard the Ashleigh overtures, and her husband’s supplement to 
them in the shape of a peremptory command, issued in a tone and 
with a manner which was not to be gainsaid, that everybody who 
was asked was to go. She saw at once, from the knowledge she 
had of her husband’s temperament, that there was small chance 
now of his persisting in his policy of coercion with respect to 
Kate and Austin Reefer ; and in this fact she acknowledged the 
hand of her God, who had heard her in the day of her distress, 
and to Him her heart raised a devout hymn of thanksgiving; but 
then, on the other hand, questioning, doubting human faith, which 
often shows itself weaker in the face of answered prayer and super- 
realised hopes than when confronting the sternest fate, would put 
the question: what fresh trials may not be in store in circumstances 
which, however pleasing and welcome in some respects, would 
probably be fertile in temptation to a man like Mr. Treeby? This 
feeling of anxiety and misgiving, however, lasted but a moment. 
What nght had she to have any doubts on the subject? She had 
trusted in the past, she had trusted in the present, and had not 
been confounded ; much more reason was there for her to trust in 
the future—the way was clearly marked out for her; she must 
walk in it in confidence and hope. She could not help wondering 
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what it was that could have induced Lady Boulder to ask them all 
to Ashleigh. 

As for the girls, the news affected them in different ways. 
Emily and Kate were thrown into high delight at it; the first 
with the idea of meeting her old friend Colonel Rickarby, of 
whom she believed she had made a decided conquest; und the 
second at the notion of at last getting a peep at the world, and 
judging for herself of the customs of society and the beings who 
moved in it. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to analyse the sensations produced 
in Maud Treeby’s breast by the sudden turn which affairs had 
taken, for outwardly she gave no indication of her feelings. Her 
manner was coldly reserved both to her sisters and to her mother, 
the latter of whom, putting her arm caressingly round her daugh- 
ter’s neck, congratulated her on the event that had come to pass ; 
thinking that to have the opportunity of emerging from the seclu- 
sion against which she used to inveigh with such warmth, and to 
be able to mix in congenial society, would be the very thing to 
gratify and stimulate the strange child whom she considered had 
talent and germs of character which favourable circumstances 
might develop, and which she herself, to her own unspeakable 
mortification and distress, had for years utterly failed to draw out. 
Ah, if this sojourn at Ashleigh would but continue, and complete 
what that incident at Ferney Water had apparently commenced, 
if it would but operate like warm sunshine upon the ice of her 
daughter’s spirit, stirring its frozen depths, and setting in motion 
the gracious impulses which she felt existed, how thankful would 
she be for it, and how heartily would she welcome the risk of any 
annoyance and suffering to herself which it might entail. For the 
present there would seem to be no sign whatever of thaw as 
regarded manner and bearing. 

“You seem all to have put yourselves in a great flutter and ex- 
citement about this business, which seems to me a very every-da 
affair,” she said, putting her mother’s armaside. ‘ What on eart 
is there to make a fuss about? Is it such a great honour to be 
asked to this place—what do you call it, Emily?—Ashleigh 
Manor? I have not yet decided whether I shall go or stay.” 

And she swept from the room, leaving the others to conjecture 
at their leisure as to her ultimate course ee I cannot 
say rent whether she was really rejoiced at the news or not, 
but I have strong reasons for believing that she was, and that she 
was so not evan. be for the reasons which people generally would 
have imagined, but because of other reasons which perhaps ap- 
peared vague and almost unintelligible to herself, and certainly 
would have seemed so to those around her had she ever attempted 
to communicate them. 
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All the Treeby’s went to morning service at the little parish 
church that Christmas-day, and Austin was able to accompany 
them ; for Dr. Mortemn having looked in upon Tom at an early 
hour declared that he saw little the matter with him, and told his 
brother that he might be left alone for a few hours with the 
utmost safety. It was a goodly Chrstmas-day, for it was season- 
able in every way. From “Treeby Cottage” to the church door 
there lay a carpet of untrodden snow, which had descended from 
heaven during the night, and there had not been time for foot 
human or bestial to soil its purity. It lay —, white on the 
green of the hollies and against the coral of the scarlet berries, and 
there was not the lightest wind moving to ruffle it, for the air lay 
perfectly quiet. as if the day itself, conscious of the great nativity 
which was being celebrated, had put on a garment clean and 
white, and was keeping holy rest. 

“And so you are going to migrate for a short time,” said 
Austin, in allusion to the Ashleigh invitation, as he walked along 
by Kate’s side. Do you like the idea of it?” 

“T liked it immensely at first, Mr. Reefer, but I don’t feel the 
same about it now,” she replied, in a melancholy tone. 

“ How is that?” . 

“Ned, you know, is coming home on Saturday, and of course 
Lady Boulder’s invitation does not include him, so that he must 
be left here, and I know papa won’t hear of me staying with him. 
Isn’t it wretched? ‘The dear old fellow will be miserable, you 
know, at being left by himself, and so shall I thinking about him, 
if papa insists upon me going to this place. It seems so cruel, just 
when he is coming home after that horrid stiff examination—I 
wish I could throttle those examiners—and wants lots of amuse- 
ment and cheerful company. I wish now Lady Boulder’s letter 
had been lost. I quite forgot about Ned, when papa first read it. 
What do you think I should do about it, Mr. Reefer?” 

I fear the advice Mr. Reefer gave was not quite disinterested. 
He, too, had been pleased with Lady Boulder’s letter, A month 
at a place like Ashleigh was the very thing for Kate; it would 
introduce her into the best society, and give just that culture to 
her character and polish to her manners which both required, and 
it would probably gain her a number of valuable and useful 
friends. A good many men would have preferred that she should 
remain in her present seclusion, knowing that along with the 
advantages which society might bring to der, it might bring cor- 
responding disadvantages to them in the shape of a few dangerous 
rivals; but this thought never occurred to Austin, or if it did he 
dismissed it as foolish and unworthy, for was he not going to 

to Kate before ever she went near Ashleigh, and was he 
not sure of a favourable reception, and this being the case what 
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would all the rivals in the world matter to him? And then, as 
he sometimes went to Ashleigh himself about Christmas time, he 
thongnt it not unlikely, if his brother was sufficiently recruited, 


that he might join the Treeby’s there before their visit had ex- 
pired. Kate’s feeling about Master Ned he treated as a very 
small matter. It was natural enough she should be so wrapped 
up in her brother, and pity his enforced solitude; but what could 
a fellow of his age be good for if he could not bear to be parted 
from his sisters for a few weeks? And what wasa little temporary 
disappointment to him compared with the immense advantages to 
Kate in visiting a place like Ashleigh? Ah me! how selfish love 
can make even a philosopher ! 

“It is certainly unfortunate your brother coming home and this 
invitation arriving at the same moment, but, depend upon it, he 
will not feel so desolate as you think. He will be a good deal dis- 
appointed at first, of course, but a young fellow like him will be 
sure to find himself amusement. I dare say he will make acquaint- 
ance with the people you went to see yesterday. Didn’t you say 
there were two boys in the family? I don’t think you need make 
yourself anxious about his health; if he has been working hard he 
will naturally look a little thin and knocked down, but he will 
soon pick up again, you may be sure. I should advise you to go 
to Ashleigh in as good spirits as possible, and to snatch all the en- 
joyment you can while you are there. I am sure you will be 
delighted with Lady Boulder. Your brother will still be here 
when you return, will he not?” 

“Oh yes; but a whole month to be left by himself, poor boy! 
And then the news of his having passed will be sure to come in a 
week or two, and we shall not be with him to congratulate him; 
it will seem so cruel,” replied Kate, in an unsatisfied tone. “ You 
give me cold comfort, Mr. Reefer.” 

They walked a few steps in silence, Austin looking very grave 
and meditative, Kate’s countenance clouded with unwonted de- 
spondency. 

“If the Jenkinson boys are like their sisters, I don’t think Ned 
would have much to do with them, and I should be very sorry if 
he had,” said Kate, at length. ‘ The Jenkinson girls seem dread- 
fully underbred; they drop their h’s, and talk a great deal of 

ng.” 

“Do you think the last a very uncommon failing?” asked 
Austin, looking in her face with a significant smile. 

“What a shame, Mr. Reefer!” cried Kate, turning a face to 
him over which a colour had rushed more beautiful than the bunch 
of holly-berries which Austin plucked at this moment from a 
cluster of evergreens near the churchyard gate. “ What a shame, 
Mr. Reefer, to insinuate in that way. Fou afraid you would 
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have noticed it in me, but you should have shut your eyes. [ 
didn’t know how horridly vulgar it was till I heard the Jenkinsons 
yesterday. I have made a vow to cure myself, and you mustn't 
taunt me with it again, Mr. Reefer.” 

“ You aren’t ready to echo the Scotch poet’s prayer, 


Oh that some power the gift wad gie us 
To see a others see us che 


“Yes I am, Mr. Reefer; I want to see all my faults; but then, 
you know, it 1s rather hard to be reminded of one when you have 
seen it, and are doing all you can to cure yourself of it.” 

“A happy thought has just struck me,” said Austin. “It has 
nothing to do with your faults, however, which, if they exist at 
all, are not very patent to me, whatever they may be to other 
people. Why shouldn’t your brother spend his month with Tom 
and myself? We shall be going to the sea-side, and if your 
brother is at all pulled down, the sea air will be the very thing to 
set him up again, and I dare say we shall manage to get some 
yachting.” 

“Oh, Mr. Reefer, could you really take him? How very, very 
kind it is of you to think of it! It will be just what he will de- 
light in, for he has @ passion for the sea, and anything in the shape 
of boating, and he won’t feel our being away from Sis nearly so 
much. Mr. Reefer, I feel so grateful to you, and so will mamma 
when I tell her about it.” 

“Then I have made some amends for the insinuation,” he re- 
plied, mischievously. 

“ You're not to mention that again, Mr. Reefer.” 

“Very well. Isn’t that our friend the vicar? What is it he is 
doing?” 

But the record of the Rev. Mr. Hawkes’s actions at this par- 
ticular time must form the opening of another chapter. 


























